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THE GENESEE FARMER: ‘timothy, and other grasses. ‘These should be cut 


is . . ry’ S 
Issued the first of each month, at Rochester, N. Y., by | for hay when in full blossom. ‘The reason is 
‘that, at such period of their existence, the stems, 


D. D. T. MOORE, PROPRIETOR. ‘leaves, and heads of these plants contain the 


DANIEL LEE. EDITOR. |most*sugar, or sacharine matter, with which to 


is al irseeds. / ylant 
P, BARRY, Conductor of the Horticultural De oa”) nourish and elaborate their seed After a pl 
. has ripened its seed, whether it be clover, timo- 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR: thy, corn, or beet, its leaves and stems are com- 

Five copies for $2—E1cut copies for $3. Subseription | paratively worthless as food for domestic animals. 
money, +! a enaitasion of the Post-Master General, may be | In transforming the honey in a clover head while 
remitted by Post-Masters free of expense. {J All sub-| in blossom into seed, there is a waste of nutri- 


scriptions to commence with the first number of the volume. |”. , , ? ts f ; : id 
PuBLicaTion Orrice over the Rochester Seed Store, | tious matter, ry the formation 0 . carbonic at a at 
(2d story,) Front street, nearly opposite the Market. |the expense of the honey which is given off from 


Post-Masrers, and all other friends of Agricultural Jour-| the surface of the petals. It is by the consump- 
nals, are requested to obtain and forward subscriptions for; tjon of carbon that heat is generated in the mat- 
the Farmer. Address D. D. T. Moore, Rochester, N. Y. : . " y 
£7" Whe Fueuty ta sehiect we newpaper Soins eniy: £9 ter that forms infant seeds. Grass should not be 
: ’ Linea 1m ‘|cut till it gets its growth and is about to form 


iseed, for the reason that its sacharine matter is 











Agricultural Report for June. small before that period. 
June is a very important month to the hus-| ‘ : 2 
bandman. That of 1846 has been very favora-| In applying a mixture of strong hard-wood ash- 


ble to the growth of all cultivated plants, Crops  & and salt to the hills of vorn, care should be 


have suffered more from insects, than any other | taken not to dust the leaves. We have seriously 


injury. The weather last fall, and this spring, | injured several rows by allowing caustic ashes to 
has been extremely propitious to the multiplica-| fall on the leaves of corn. We mix two parts of 
ashes to one of salt, and spread around the stems 


tion of those minute depredators which most ; , 
annoy the agriculturist. Peaches, plums, and °” each hill about a heaping table spoonful at 
cherries have suffered very severely—while ap- | the first hoeing. If our soil did not abound in 
ple, pear, and other fruit trees have not wholly | gypsum and lime, we should add both to our ash- 
escaped. Cucumber, pumpkin, and melon vines | © and salt before the.r application. 
have been wholly destroyed on many farms, and} Wheat, according to present appearances, will 
on all more or less injured. We have tried ash-|be about an average crop. It would have been 
es, salt, soap suds, decoction of tobacco, and kill-' unusually large, had not the Hessian fly been 
ing bugs with the fingers, for the protection of more abundant and destructive than common.— 
vines. The latter process we find the most ef-|The writer has counted thirty-eight of the 
fectual, young of this insect in a single stem of wheat, 
A large brown grub has been very destructive | and many that contained from ten to twenty /arve. 
on corn and beans in this neighborhood, cutting ‘Taking Western New York together, the loss 
off the stems just below the surface of the ground. | from the fiy alone will doubtless be at least 500,- 
The small wire-worm has not been absent, nor;000 bushels. In the “Farmer’s Dictionary” (a 
idle, in its labor of mischief. Notwithstanding | work recently published by the Harpers,) it is 
the sad depredations of insects, mosi spring crops recommended “to seed early” as a preventive 
are quite promising. Corn, peas, barley, oats, | against injury from the wheat fly. This certain- 
and potatoes, where unmol re forward, and |ly is bed advice, so far as this latitude is con- 
most luxurient. A number of w showers|cerned. All wheat growers in Wheatland con- 
has served to furnish aJlarger growth of clover, |cur in saying that early sown wheat has suffered 
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much more from the attacks of the fly than late 
sown. Mr. Witt1am Garsutt, who has plowed 
up some 14 acres of wheat and sown the field 
with oats, in consequence of having the wheat) 
destroyed by the Hessian fly, assures us that his. 
loss is mainly owing to early sowing, at or near 
the first of September. 

Of the fifty varieties of winter wheat sown by 
Gen. Harmon, no one has escaped the ravages 
so well as his Improved White Flint. Mr. Exts-| 
worTs, late Commissioner of Patents, in a letter 
published in the recent Report of his successor, 
makes the following statement in regard to the’ 
reluctance with which insects feed on this varie-| 
ty of wheat :—*“ A remarkable circumstance oc-| 
curred in my wheat field, where several varieties | 
were sown. The red chaff, bald wheat was at-. 
tacked by the army-worm, and the stalks com- 
pletely stripped. When the worms reached the | 
white flint wheat, obtained of Gen. Harmon, of 
Wheatland, N. Y., they stopped, and went around | 
the piece without touching a single stalk !” 

Mr. Exusworrs cultivates a large farm near 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

The fly does not wholly refuse to deposit its 
eggs on the stems of the most flint-like wheat, 
nor do its larva omit to draw their nourishment | 
from this plant. All that can he said is, that it is 
less affected than any other variety of which we | 
have any knowledge. 

Our early Southern wheat, particularly a vari-| 
ety known as ‘‘ Alabama W heat,” has been great- 
ly injured by mildew. By the aid of a g 
microscope, the writer of this, and the pupils at- 
tending the Western New York Agricultural 
School, have been able to see the spores, or seeds 
of this parasite, growing on the leaves of wheat. 

The ‘Touland Wheat,” brought from Eng- 
land last season by Mr. Futier, of Cayuga, 
(some of which he gave Gen. Harmon,) has. 
been nearly destroyed by the fly. 

A beautiful specimen of wheat sent from the | 

rovince of Leon, in Spain, to [satan TownseEnp, | 
tay of Albany, by our Consul] at Bilboa, and by’ 
him given to Gen. H., has stood the winter well. 
It is but slightly affected by insects. _ Its straw is 
small, leaves of a medium size, and slightly at- 
tacked by mildew. 

We have three varieties of Virginia wheat 
which have stood the winter well, are early, and 
promise good returns. They are the “Orange,” 
** Blue Stem,” and “ Virginia Red Bald.” The 
fly has worked but little among these plants, 

Samples received from Leghorn, Germany, | 
and Tuscany, have proved nearly total failures. | 
A specimen from Botany Bay is hardy, has til-| 
lered well, and promises a good crop. 

To prevent mildew and rust, land should be | 
well drained, free from weeds and grass, and not 
contain an excess of vegetable matter. Char-_ 
coal, ashes, salt, and lime, are of great service in| 
forming firm straw, and thus refusing a nidus| 
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FARMER, Juny. 
for the growth of parasites. There is consider- 
able sa of loss from rust, owing to the luxu- 
riance of the stems and leaves of wheat plants, 
their large size, loose and gy texture. Of 
course much will depend on the weather for the 
next two or three weeks. If this shall be hot, 
damp, and cloudy, immense injury will be done. 
To avoid the Hessian fly our best wheat growers 
regard it as quite early yr, to begin their 
seeding at or after the 16th of September. 
Western N. Y. Ag. School, June 22. 





Renovation of Soils. 

Dr. D. Lex—Sir: At the last meeting of the 
Orange Agricultural Club, a resolution was 
adopted requiring the Corresponding Secretary 
to send you a copy of a Report on a farm made 
by a Committee, with the request that you will 
give your views upon it. In obedience to that 
resolution | enclose you the following report.— 
Any communication from you directed to Liber- 
ty Mills, Orange Co., Virginia, will be thankful- 
ly received. 

Very oe y; 
BENEZER Goss, Cor. Sec’y. 
Somerset, Va., May 9, 1846. 
REPORT. 

Tue facts connected with the past and present 
condition of Farm No. 3 (Mr. Henshaw’s, ) es- 
pecially referred to by the committee on farm- 
ing are of peculiar, and great interest, to all de- 
pendent on Wheat as a staple crop. 

There is nothing in the appearance of this farm 
to distinguish it from the Southwestern mountain 
lands generally, unless it be its comparative ex- 
emption from puff or blown land, and its abound- 
ing more in rich gravelly slopes, and in some 
parts the greater adhesiveness of the soils. More 
than 30 years ago, and before the introduction of 
any improving system, its reputation was deser- 
vedly high for its especial adaptation to wheat.— 
About the year 1815, the five shift rotation, or 
three consecutive crops in grain—two of wheat 
and. one of corn—with two years of clover in- 
tervening, and the liberal use of gypsum, was 
commenced. Much of the clover of the first 
years was mowed for hay and seed. That of the 
second in some instances closely, and in others 
partially grazed previous to preparation for wheat. 
This system was steadily adhered to up to 1835, 
from which time to 1840 but little gypsum was 
used. The crops of wheat from the commence- 
ment of this system progressively improved till 
1830 in seasons equally favorable, and 14 bush- 
els to 1 sown was harvested in that year. Since 
that period the wheat crops have rapidly declined, 
and with the exception of one year when 8 to 1 
was made, it is believed they have not received 
more than from two to four bushels from one of 
seed. 

Since 1840 no regular rotation has been ob- 
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served, and the use of plaster has been resumed, | and by many doubted point in the science of ag- 


and liberally applied, without however, its usual|riculture. Practically they demonstrate, what 
effect on vegetation. During the first ten or fif-/we have long maintained, that neither ordinary 
teen years after its use was commenced ifs ac- barn yard manure, nor gypsum a/one is adapted 
tion upon clover and wheat was truly marvelous, to the production of perfect wheat plants. So 
and from the rich luxuriance of these crops, and long as the surface soi] contains, in fair propor- 
the improved aspect of the soil, the highest de- tions, all the elements of wheat, this crop may be 
gree of enduring fertility was anticipated. | successfully cultivated. But when it fails in that 


More attention, during the whole of this period, |"¢gard, the restitution of the lacking a 
was paid to making and applying manure than !8 4 matter more difficult, in pratice, than most 
perhaps on any other farm in the county, and as|men are aware of. We suppose from the cir- 
tobacco has not been cultivated, the manure has CUmstances attending the culture of the farm in 
been used for the general improvement of the question, that the surface soil now lacks the phos- 
farm, and not on particular fields for the benefit of | phoric acid required to form good crops of wheat. 
that crop. While such has been the diminution | In forming 1000 lbs of the seeds of this invalua- 
of the wheat crop, the capacity of the soil for the ble plant, nature uses not far from twelve pounds 
production of corn has greatly increased. Heay-|0f the acid above named. If a farmer were to 
ier crops of this grain is being now raised than feed 1000 lbs. of shelled corn to his swine, and 
ever before. isave every particle of their dung and urine to 

Clover also has declined, although not to the |@PPlY to his wheat fallow, and ad/ the phosphoric 
same extent of wheat. On an adjoining farm, acid in the manure should enter into the compo- 
identical in soil and all its leading characteristics, | Sition, not of the stems and seeds of wheat, but of 
where clover and plaster have been used only for the seeds alone, it would furnish phosphorus 


the last three years, ten bushels of wheat to one | enough for only 400 Ibs. of wheat. We wish to 
sown was harvested the present year. On the Call particular attention to the fact that, it requires 
farm ander review only three bushels of wheat| 2°22 lbs. of corn to furnish the mineral elements 
from one of seed was harvested, from land that D&cessary to make 1000 Ibs. of wheat. Hence, 


yields a third more corn than the former. Fields’ it is obvious that, to make that amount of wheat 
| from manure formed by the consumption of corn, 


that have not produced a crop of the latter grain) aby 

(corn,) for six or eight years, if thoroughly pre-| large excess of other ingredients than phos- 
pared and well sown with wheat in due season, | Phates—mainly Organic elements must be he 
produce crops really worth harvesting. Every Plied to the soil. T’his excess will, in practice, 
change of rotation has been resorted to on the| me Somat togerians, iT mat HyeReRN Yo Yas oxage—r- 


farm that fails to bring wheat, without improve-| Phe same reasoning will apply with greater 
|force when one attempts to form the seeds of 
ment. ay 
| wheat from common barnyard manure, which is 


That this is not owing to general sterility is ev-| . mez 

ident from the fact that, other crops succeed where | itself made up of the elements contained in corn 

wheat will not grow. Similar instances of the | stalks and leaves, timothy, blue grass, oats, buck- 

special exhaustion of the soil have occurred in| Wheat, &c. As a general rule, mt find, om 5 
critical examination, that, it will take six parts 


other districts of our country, and are doubtless, fd dm } ; 
to be attributed to the injudicious course of culti-/°f 4ry barnyard manure to form all the constitu- 


vating the same crop too frequently on the same mis aye ae are wr part of “ — of 
land, instead of alternating unlike crops, and | oe 1 td ets ty has a Te 
thereby enlarging the interval between crops of bows — toe r Pa ee = a a gecmetae 
a like composition. Our very limited acquain-| rhe wt er: > qj per ba 0 a ty san 
tance with agricultural chemistry would deter us, ase Le ee, ee ORD 
from hazarding an opinien or even a conjecture “'8T°SS'26- 
on so interesting a subject but for the hope of at-| One reason why a fair crop of corn may be 
tracting to it the attention of others, whose taste grown on land that will not bear wheat is, be- 
and pursuits may enable them to point out a rem- | cause the roots of corn are three times longer 
edy where the evil already exists, and the means; than those of wheat, and hence imbibe the mine- 
by which it may be avoided where it may yet|ral elements required to form the ash in the 
occur. ° * ° * stems, cobs, and seeds of this plant, from a depth 
Jas. NEwMAN, in the earth quite beyond the reach of the roots 
Jno. Wituis, > Com. on Farms. | of the wheat plant. ence, too, a soil that has so 
E. Hensuaw, little phosphoric acid that it will grow only four 
bushels of wheat per acre, may raise twenty-five 





ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. of corn. The roots of clover are lohger than 
We omit the speculations of the Committee those of wheat, and of course draw alkaline phos- 
from a lack of room. phates from a greater depth than the latter plant. 


The facts in this well authenticated case are of| It is owing to this fact that by plowing in a crop 
great importance. They elucidate a material, |of clover on a wheat fallew, we place in the sur- 
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face soi] valuable minerals which the long tap 
roots of clover have drawn from the subsoil be- 
low. But when even that resource fails, from a 
lack of deep plowing, excessive cropping, er both, | 
then partial sterility is inevitable, unless the ag- 
riculturist shall use done earth and wood ashes | 
equal to the demand of his wheat crops. Bones 
may be reduced to small pieces by boiling a few) 
hours in lie, and can then be sown at the rate of 
200 Ibs. per acre, with double that weight of un-| 
leached ashes. This is our prescription to pro- 
duce wheat on the farm described by the Com-| 
mittee. We will add that, Mr. Henshaw should) 
plow his land a little deeper than he has hitherto} 
been wont to plow, for wheat. He will find the} 
addition of common salt, gypsum, and lime ben-| 
ficial, but must not depend on either to yield, 
phosphoric acid. | 


| air. 


How to make Vinegar. 
Many people find it difficult to make good 
vinegar. When we moved to Wheatland on the 
first of May we found two barrels partly full of 


lold cider standing in the sun, in the hope, on the 


part of the owner, that the cider would become 
acetic acid. A few grapes, and we believe some 
yeast had been put into the barrels, but still the 
transformation would not take place. By the 
following process good vinegar was made in two 
or three days, and with closer attention might 
have been made in 36 hours : 

One barrel was set up on end, the hoops start- 
ed and the upper head taken out. The cider 
was taken out down below the middle of the bar- 
rel, so that the bung could be open to admit the 
Several small sticks were set on end in the 
barrel, on the upper extremeties of which pieces 


We fully concur with the committee in their | of shingle rested just above the surface of the 
remarks as to the importance of having this soil| cider. On these strips of shingle was placed a 
analyzed. Every man accustomed to reason ad- | quantity of clean pine shavings, which happened 
mits, that it takes 100 lbs. of something to make | to be at hand. With these the barrel was loosely 
100 Ibs. of wheat. Will he not also admit that,! fijled. A pailful or two of the cider was drawn 
the producer of this bread-forming grain should | by tapping the barre] near the lower head, and 
know how —— of this Moerness he are warmed to blood heat, and made to trickle down 
his soil? So, too, if a farmer wishes to feed a/oyer the whole surface of the shavings into the 
ton of hay to his cow, and then make her manure! gider below. After this, sufficient ne her gen- 
into a crop of potatoes, should he not know what | erated by the active chemicle action, or acetous 
elements his potato plants must have ? and what | fermentation that followed, to keep the shavings 
the ton of hay wi//, and what it wi// not furnish?! at 98°, or thereabouts. So soon as the cider 


It is obvious that no animal can create out of | began to turn sour a part of it was made to trickle 
nothing a new element, or add to any one con-|down a piece of old carpet like an untwisted 


tained in its food and drink. To know the char- rope into the bung-hole of the other barrel of 
acter of any manure, one must understand the | cider. This barrel was tapped, and the cider 
precise composition of the food and drink out of | drawn and poured over the shavings, and also 
which the manure was formed. As the ash of! eonyerted into good vinegar. 








timothy hay contains only 15 per cent. of potash, 
while the ash of potatoes contains 514 per cent. 
of that alkali, it is obvious that it will take 340! 
Ibs. of the natural minerals in timothy to yield that | 
514 lbs. of potash found in 100 Ibs. of potato ash. 


A man might as well attempt to make a pound | 


The rationale of maklIng alcohol and acetic 
acid is this: 

The alcohol found in cider, wine, beer, fer- 
mented milk, whiskey, &c., is made of elements 
contained in sugar and starch, which are elabo- 
rated by living plants in their fruit, like apples 


of solid bone out of the materials in a pound of | and grapes ; and seeds, as in corn, rye, and bar- 
bread, as to think of making a pound of oat straw ley. Starch and sugar are composed of elements 
into manure, and the manure into a pound of! precisely alike in character and quantity, viz : 





oats. How few practical farmers can tell how| 
many oats 100 lbs. of oat straw will make; and} 
what addition to oat straw manure is necessary to} 
use it up to the best advantage in making jit into} 
peas, beans, corn, flax, wheat, rye, apple trees, 
or any other cultivated, living thing ? o make, 
by artificial means, a large yield of good plump 
wheat, and at a remunerating profit, requires a 
knowledge of the science of agriculture. Prac- 
tical men that despise the aid of science usually 
apply too much of several] ingredients, of which 
there is no lack in the soil. Like the old alehym- 
ists they attempt to transmute a ton of iron into 
a like weight of pure gold, and of course fail.— 
They imagine that the sulphur and lime in gyp- 
sum can be transformed into bread, meat, butter, 
potatoes, cabbage, and turnips, with equal facility. 





12 parts of carbon, 10 of oxygen, and 10 of hy- 
drogen. Before alcohol is formed of these ele- 
ments, they combine with 2 atogs more of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, and make grape sugar. The 
formula of which is, 12 carbon, 12 oxygen, and 
12 hydrogen. The formula of alcohol is 4 car- 
bon, 6 hydrogen, and 2 oxygen. To make two 
atoms of alcohol will require 8 carbon, 12 hydro- 
gen, and 4 oxygen. Asone atom of grape sugar 
has 12 carbon, 12 hydrogen, and 12 oxygen, it 
is obvious that 8 parts of oxygen and 4 of carbon 
will be left from an atom of grape sugar after 2 
atoms of alcohol have been formed. Now in 
making an atom of carbonic acid, oxygen com- 
bines with carbon in the ratio of 2 parts of oxy- 
gen to 1 of carbon, or 8 of O. to4 of C. Hence 
we see why it is that in all vinous fermentations, 
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whether in the domestic brewing of small beer, 
raising bread, or in making ale or whiskey in 
large establishments, fixed air, or carbonic acid | 
is generated. 
To understand the transformation of alcohol in| 
eider, beer, whisky, or brandy, into vinegar, the. 
unlearned reader will note the following facts : 
The composition of alcohol is 4 carbon, 6 hydro- | 
gen, and 2oxygen. ‘That of pure vinegar—an- 
hydrous acetic acid—is 4 carbon, 3 hydrogen, 


“Profitable Farming,” 

Unper this head, we published in our March 
number a communication giving the product and 
profits of ten acres of land owned by Dea. Cuas. 
Tenny, of Riga. Another correspondent has 
since furnished us with the following statement 
of the produce of the same land for three years— 
including that already given, and adding the two 
previous years: 


The produce of 10 acres, for three successive years, by 


and 3 oxygen. Water is composed of an atom | Cuxnres Tewsy, of Riga, Monroe county -— 





of oxygen united with an atom of hydrogen, al- — - 40 bushels corn per acre, at 50 cents .... $200 00 
though the atom of oxygen is 8 times heavier 4! + wheat, ‘ ad shillings, . .. . 4 = 
“y oie ° » sa 2 tons hay, per acre, at 410 perton,...... 2 
than that of hydrogen. If 4 atoms of oxygen 35 bushels clover seed, at $7,......... 245.00 
(which exists in the atmosphere) combine with 1 3 colts wintered on clover straw, .......- 25 00 
of alcohol, the composition of the latter will stand 9903 50 
4C.,6 H., and60.* Three atoms of the oxy- iain « ot 
n thus derived from the air unite with 3 atoms _ Interest of land, at $50 per acre, -._.._- $105 00 
of the hydrogen in alcohol to form 3 atoms of Cost of Manure, ......-.-.-.-.-.------. de 
- . : Plowing for both erops,..............--. 2909 
water, which leaves 4 carbon, 3 hydrogen, and3; — Seed, hoeing, &c.,...._...._. rece nh ikin 35 00 
oxygen, or an atom of pure vinegar, diluted in Harvesting crops,.............--.---. 60 00 
. Cleaning clover seed, .... eee. Ar 23 00 


3 atoms of water. 4 
We omit to state the process of forming what 246 00 
chemists term a/dehyd, intermediate between al- a one 5b 
cohol and acetic acid, as unimportant to the prac- er teeiehite ances PU Ses 4 *on8 65 
tical farmer. Practically, it is seen that to con- D. 
vert alcohol into vinegar, we have only to oxidize 
the former. This is done by exposing alcohol to 
the chemical action of the atmosphere, by spread- Mr. Eprror :—From a recent experiment 
ing it over an immense surface of thin coiled up made in extracting oil from Sun Flower Seed, 
shavings for a short time. Warmth favors the and from the quantity obtained from a bushel, I 
chemical change. But when the alcohol is con-,am of the opinion that it may be a profitable 
fined from the air in a tight barrel, except with crop for the farmer to raise—for the more the 
an open bung hole, and perhaps the neck of an- Oil is used, the greater, we think, will be the de- 
inverted bottle in that, it may take three or four mand for it. We have used it for a few eve- 
months to change it into vinegar. Every body nings past, for burning in lamps, and have no 
knows that a high heat is generated when alco- doubt but it will be found a valuable article for 
hol is burnt in a spirit lamp. This is owing to that use—as it gives a clear light, with very lit- 
the formation of water by the chemical union of tle sediment, or crust, collecting on the tube of 
oxygen in the air with the 6 parts of hydrogen the lamp. 
in 1 of alcohol. For the same reason heat is) I noticed, in aa article on this subject publish- 
evolved in the shavings in a cider barrel when ¢d in the Genesee Farmer for July, 1844, that 
the alcohol in cider is transformed in acetic acid. the oil is found useful for fancy painting, and 


| for druggist’s use, and that it will yield from 40 


* C, stands for carbon, H. for hydrogen, and O, for oxygen. | to 50 bushels per acre, and sometimes much 
Parent Grarn Crapite.—We have been more. but taking the smallest estimated yield 
shown, and requested to notice, “Wood & Love-|per acre, 40 bushels, and that at fifty cents a 
land’s Patent Grain Cradle”—the right of which bushel, (which I am inclined to believe it will 
is now owned by Messrs. Faisnee & Osporn, be worth, at least,) it will make to the farmer a 
of Rensselae@ilie, N. Y. The improvement or | Very fair profit on his land and labor. Will the 
patent consists in the substitution of hollow met- Editor, or some of his correspondents, give the 
al in place of wood fingers. The extremities time of sowing and best manner of raising the 
(about half) of the fingers of the cradle shown Sun Flower * Wa. Morean. 
us were made of hollow tin—the wood entering | Le Roy, 1846. 
the tin about half way from the foot of the fingers. | ; : 
The proprietors of the patent claim the follow-| Tue whole crop of apples, in one county of 
ing advantages over the common cradle: that Kentucky, is likely to be destroyed by a species 
the fingers are stronger, lighter, not liable to | of worm, different from any hitherto seen in that 
warping, &c. where the grain is wet, and more region. 
easily mended. M. 








8. 


cage Tue farms of Belgium rarely exceed five 
New potatues have made their appearance in|acres; and yet, by the excellence of their cul- 
Rochester. So have raspberries. 'ture, they support a family comfortably. 
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Wool—lIts Prices, Preparation for Market, change has already commenced. Had not in- 
Exportation, &e. | Spection laws become deservedly obsolete, here 


would be a legitimate field for their operation. 
NUMBER ONE. 








|But as it is unwise to revive the absurdities of a 
aint by-gone age, we must carefully inquire if we do 
not hold, in our own hands, a remedy more ef- 
fective than any that can be furnished by legisla- 
tive enactments. 

Fleece wool is of such a nature, and the mode 
of transmitting to the manufacturer such, that 
neither the faults of the wool nor the frauds of 
the shearer can be detected, until it reaches the 
hands ofthe stapler. Were it furnished by each 
individual farmer, in lots so large that the ex- 
pense and trouble of stapling each lot separately 
would not be too onerous, it is apparent that then 
each lot could be traced to the particular spot 
from whence it came, and self interest would 
soon apply an efficient corrective both to faults 
and frauds. 

But wool is now collected in small lots, from 
an immense multitude, in a way that it is not 
possible to trace each lot. The collectors for the 
most part are unable to discriminate properly be- 
tween their different purchases—or, if able, have 
not the wisdom or liberality to make that differ- 
ence in price which simple justice and sound pol- 
icy demand. 

So long as the profits on sheep-husbandry were 
so excessive as to satisfy the most grasping cu- 
pidity, men preferred being careful and honest, 
to being mean and careless ; but after the profits 


AGRICULTURAL Rooms, 2 
Albany, May 25, 1846. § 
J. M. Sarrwoop, Esq., 
President N. Y. State Ag. Society: 

Dear Sin—My attention has been drawn to 
the letter of Hamiuron Gay, Esq., of New York, 
addressed to the Editors of the Journal of Com- 
merce, and published by them on the 21st inst. 

To the wool growers of New York this letter) 
is one of deep interest, and should be extensively 
circulated. Mr, Gay, at great personal and pe- 
cuniary sacrifices, has rendered manifest those 
obstacles which stand in the way of a profitable | 
exportation of American Wool. Our obligations 


to him are by no means trivial, for giving noto-| 
riety to facts which show most conclusively that 
it is in the power of the American wool grower 
so to extend the market for his staple as to give 
it a healthy and reasonable activity—thus secu- 
ring to present prices a steadiness and permanen- 
cy which they are not otherwise likely to receive. 


It has been more than intimated by the manu- 
facturer that he is desirous of reducing the prices 
of the incoming clip some four or five cents per | 
Ib. below the prices of last year. The announce- | 
ment has produced anxiety and alarm; but it) 
would seem probable from Mr. Gay’s letter that 
if it is so, the exporter will cause the manufactu- 
rer ultimately to regret his temerity. The cau- 
ses which have chiefly marred the success of 
Mr. Gay’s experiment, are, in his estimation, the | 
unclean condition of the fleeces, as they come | 
from the hand of the shepherd, and the heteroge- | 
nous character of the lots of wool as they come | 
from ihe lofts of the wool collector. There is| 
no doubt that he is perfectly correct in his esti-| 
mate, and it is equally undoubted that he might 
have said that the same causes operate injuriously | 
upon the interests of the American grower of 
fine wool, even in his own market: and unless| 
removed, this department of Agricultural Indus- | 
try will receive a blow from which it will with 
difficulty recover. | 

It is however too apparent, that neither the | 
letter of Mr. Gay, nor the remarks of any one | 
else, will have an efficient agency in correcting | 
the faults of the unwary, or the frauds of the dis- | 
honest. The evils complained of can only be} 
cured by making a radical change in the mode | 
of conducting the wool business; they have 
ny almost exclusively from this source, and 
i 


it is amended, a cure is certain to follow. 


Nor is the change requisite, environed by in- 
superable difficulties. It will be at once secured 
by a hearty, vigorous, and concerted effort, on 
the part of those whose interests are most deeply 
affected ; indeed it is more than certain that the 





‘have fallen to that level above which no agricul- 


tura: business can long continue, it is not to be 
wondered at, if a rapid and great deterioration 
takes place in the quality and condition of the 
article, since there is no fair and equitable dis- 
crimination made in the market value. This 
brings me to a point not touched upon by Mr. 
Gry—but one to which, it is apparent, the Amer- 
ican manufacturer of Broadcloths cannot be in- 
different—and which should be atany rate pressed 
most forcibly upon the notice of the growers of 
fine wool. 

The present mode of purchasing wool has al- 
ready had the effect to deteriorate the character 
of the flocks over large sections of the country. 
There is now an almost unive omplaint, that 
there is no adequate discrimination in price ; the 
evil is most seriously felt, and men are in hot 
haste to make changes in the character of their 
flocks, which they, as well as the manufacturer, 
will ere long, it is to be feared, seriously lament. 
The changes now being rapidly made would 
soon be complete and irretrievable, were it not 
that there are some men who, either from the 
magnitude of their clip, or from business connec- 
tions, or peculiarity of situation, or some other 
cause, deal directly with the manufacturer and 
not with his factor, and thus obtain prices which 
bear some sort of relation to the stapler’s estimate 
of the value of the wool. If it be important to 
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the manufacturer of fine cloth to put a stop to the 
degradation of our flocks, he will surely see that 
it can be done only by putting an end to the pres- 
ent manner of conducting the wool trade, and will 
at once lend his effective aid in bringing about a 
result so desirable to the prosperity of the Amer- 
ican Farmer. 

As a very large proportion of the wool pur- 
chased by the wool-factor is obtained from men} 
who keep but small flocks, and who have there-| 
fore no character to sustain as flock-masters, it is| 
very apparent from the laws of trade, that how-| 
ever bad may be the condition of their — ol, un-| 
less it is separated in the market froin that of; 
others, who are truly flock-masters, it will, more | 
or less, according to its quantity, materially affect 
the price of the other, though a superior article. | 
To show clearly that | am not mistaken in this} 
position, allow me to direct your attention to the | 
unwashed and filthy wool imported last year, | 





costing under 7 cts per Ib., and its influence in| 
regulating prices. [ was shown imported wool | 
by a manufacturer, which cost him, in the condi-| 
tion it then was, 13 cents per lb. Yet it was | 
equal in appearance to American wool worth 35) of the division of manufacturing labor. 
cents per lb. Owing to the shrinkage of this, 


wool, however, it took 3 lbs. of it to make one 
lb. when it was worked into cloth, which there- 
fore was equivalent to 39 or 40 cents per lb.— 
American wool, worth 35 cents per lb., will 
shrink about one-third in its preparation for cloth, 
and therefore cost, when in cloth, about 43 or 44 
cents per lb. It is therefore apparent that this 
filthy foreign wool ljast year, had a material in- 
fluence in ruling the market price of American 
wool of medium quality. 

Tag locks, filth, and twine cannot enhance 
the value of any portion of the wool in market; 
nor ought a system to be longer tolerated that 
makes little or no difference in the price of wool 
thus basely contaminated, and wool wholly free 
from censurable impurities. 


Look at the consequence. The price obtained 
may adequately remunerate the grower of the 
one, while to the grower of the other it is utter- 
ly ruinous. The one keeps his small flock poor- 
ly and cheaply by the road side, or on the refuse 
of the farm, while the flock of the other consumes 
the entire or chief product of the farm, and the 
wool it yields is the only or main crop that its 
owner carries to market. To each, therefore, 
the same price will not bring the same returns. 
The one may and will probably continue to raise 
wool in his small way, without any material 
change in its condition, whatever may be the re- 


studiously to foster such modes of marketing wool 
as will secure to each shepherd an exact recom- 
pense for his skill and care. It may be possible 
for the agricultural products of the country to 
sink still lower in value than they now are. Per- 
haps there is margin enough for a great depreci- 
ation in prices; but it will sooner or later be- 
come necessary for the manufacturer to inquire 
whether his interests will be promoted or preju- 
diced, by having the farmers of the United States 
become merely peasantry. May he not so de- 
preciate the value of wool that he will ultimately 
injure himself? Until the letter of Mr. Gay 
nothing has ever before been said, that 1 am 
aware of, about the necessity of soriing fleeces 
for market. According to Mr. Gay, wool, des- 
tined to European markets, must be sorted, else 
the fullest advantage will net be realized from 
the venture. Nor is it less certain that an un- 
necessary loss is annually submitted to by the 
neglect, or rather by the impossibility, under the 
present system of doing the same thing with 
fleeces destined for home consumption. The 
necessity of sorting in the one case springs out 
The di- 
vision of labor, it is true, is not carried as far 
with us as with foreigners—it nevertheless exists 
to a great extent—is daily becoming more per- 
fect, and from the necessity of the case, must 
ultimately be as complete here as elsewhere.— 
But, even as things now are, it is not difficult to 
show that the sorting of fleece-wool is requisite 
to prevent an otherwise unnecessary loss to the 
wool-grower. One factory that I can name val- 
‘ues a certain description of wool only at 35 cents 
er lb., because it is unsuited to their style of 
goods, while the very same wool is valued in an- 
other factory at 40 cents per lb. for the opposite 
reason. 

Here is the evidence in one case, at least, that 
in this country, as in England, the manufacturer 
undervalues the woo] brought to his factory for 
sale. 

Again, the Mousselin-de-Laine manufacturers 
in some instances use wool of precisely the same 
market value with the satinet maker. But the 
style of the wool is different—the staple of the 
one being longer than that of the other. 


The interest of both would be promoted by 
sorting wool, not only as to its quality and the 
condition of the fleece, but also as to style ; and 
undoubtedly both would be willing to pay a trifle 
more per lb.—a trifle it is truae—but success often 
depends on trifles. 

The stapiers of satinet factories, and other man- 





sult of any effort to alter the absurd practices of | ufacturers of coarse fabrics, frequently collect 
the wool trade. But the other can not and will) large stocks of wool of a quality used only by the 


not long persevere as a wool-grower, unless 
there is an alteration ; and if the present sheep- 
- walks are in consequence turned into plowed 
fields, the ordinary farmer will in his turn expe- 


manufacturers of broadcloths. Yet for this supe- 

rior wool no more has been paid by the satinet 
| maker than for that of inferior quality, which is 
perfectly well adapted to his purpose. 


rience the ruinous consequences of neglecting! 1 have before me the evidence of one case 
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where an advance of 20 cents per |b. was ob- | desire to be wool-growers, and thus acquire for 
tained by a manufacturer of satinets, for wool of themselves the united profits of the farmer, the 
a quality too good for his purposes. So also the ‘merchant, and the manufacturer. 
makers of Mousselin-de-laines purchase large; The history of commerce shows that, with few 
quantities of wool, in order to select from it only exceptions, this jumble of different pursuits is fa- 
that which has sufficient length of staple to suit ta] to prosperity. 
their purpose. The residue is disposed of to oth-| If the manulacturer, by the force of cireun- 
ers. A company can be named who annually stances, is nevertheless compelled, to some ex- 
use 200,000 Ibs. to select from. ‘tent, to pursue this course, he will not transfer an 
Those manufacturers that require the best and accumulation of to him useless wool, to a brother 
the finest wool for their goods, are compelled, | manufacturer, without a profit; and whatever 
under the existing practice, to buy vast quanti- that profit may be, it is so much abstracted from 
ties of wool unsuited to their purpose. An es- the profit of the wool-grower. 
tablishment can be named that has 150,000 Ibs. 
of wool thus obtained now on hand, and which 
they will gladly return to the farmer at cost.— 
The Middlesex Company use annually one mil- 
lion pounds of wool: what then must be the 
* amount of surplus wool purchased by them? 


Again—whatever retards the prosperity of the 
woolen factories, abates measurably the profits of 
the flock-master ; and among the various hin- 
drances to the growth and extension of this de- 
scription of manufactures, none has been more 
potent in its baneful influence than the known 

A Vermont manufacturer of broad-cloths pur- and acknowledged fact, that an enormous amount 
chased a lot of wool in Dutchess County : among of capital is requisite to ensure success. 1 hope 
it was some wool brought from his own immedi- to be able to show, by and by, that it is for the 
ate neighbors, and which he could have purchased jnterest of the wool-grower to do all in his pow- 
before it left home, if it had suited his style of er to lessen this evil, and bring the cotton and 
goods, without paying a price for it enhanced by the woolen manufacturer more nearly to a level. 
the profits of two factors through whose hands it The 150,060 lbs. of wool referred to has cost 
had passed, and the expense of the journey to the company not less than 52,500, a very nice 
Dutchess County and back. The manufacturer imp to Jie perfectly idle for more than a year.— 


must be paid for this useless employment of cap-'7),. pare mention of the fact will convince any 


ital. He is paid: even ‘hough unwittingly, he one that this company will readily pay more than 
is paid by the flock-master. it now does for the description of wool it actaally 
I have collected numerous facts to sustain the wants, if he can be saved an outlay so enormous 
position I have taken; but one has recently come and at the same time so unnecessary. 
under my notice so conclusive, that I select it in I remain yours, &c., “J. B. N. 
preference to others for this purpose. A lot of ‘ 
wool amounting to several thousand pounds was 
put up in the manner complained of, in.1844, but on the right bank of the Colorado, about seven 
was not sold till 1845, and was then sold without miles from Austin, there is an immense hive of 
being sorted. The clip of the same flock for 1845 wild bees. On a warm day a dark stream of 
was put up as it ought to be—was also sold—but bees may be constantly seen winding out from 
sorted: a few hundred pounds of the coarser the cavern like a dark wreath of smoke. The 
fleeces, amounting to one-tenth ef the quantity stream often appears one or two feet in diameter 
put up in 1844, being separated. Both lots were near the cliff, and gradually spreads out like a 
purchased by the same manufacturer, in all re- fan, growing thinner and thinner at a distance 
spects under the same circumstances, except as from the cavern, until it disappears. The num- 
‘have mentioned, and yet the last lot brought 10 ber of bees in this cavern must be incalculably 
cents per lb. more than the former. Both lots great, probably greater than the number in a 
were stapled and cleaned, and the real value of thousand or ten thousand ordinary hives. ‘The 
each determined by the manufacturer, under cir- o}dest settlers say that the hive was there when 
cumstances which leave no doubt that the truth they first arrived in the country ; and it is quite 
was fully and fairly ascertained and stated. probable that it existed in the same state many 
Those who take short-sighted views of things, years previous to the settlement of this country. 
may not see fully and clearly the injurious con- It wasxestimated that there are many tons of hon- 
“sequences of the evil here pointed out. They ey and wax in this immense hive ; and if its con- 
may say that under the present system, quite as tents could be extricated readily, they would 
much if not more wool is purchased by the man-|deubtless be found far more valuable than the 
ufacturer than would be purchased under any contents of any silver or gold mine that adventu- 
other system—and if one class of manufacturers | rers have been seeking for years in that section. — 
accumulate large stocks of wool, that they do not | Texas Telagraph. 
want, they can sell them to others who do. 
All this is undeniable. But the manufacturers} One l.undred bushels of strawberries were re- 
no more desire to be wool merchants, than they | cently sold in Cincinnati, O., in one day. 





Immense Narurat Beentve.—In a cavern, 
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Bees. The Check or Bearing Rein. 


A method of taking the Honey without destroy-| | Am anxious, in this place, to add my anathema 
ing the Bees.—The common practice of killing against that inhuman instrument of torture, the 
the Bees, in order to obtain the honey, few can |bearing-rein. It is no less detrimental to the 
witness without some little compunction ; and utility of the animal than it is replete with agony 
there is a very simple method of effecting the |to him. It must have been invented by a savage, 
object without any injury to this most interesting |and can only be employed by the insensate.— 
little animal, (which on the score of interest, as | Whence the benefit of unbearing a draught-horse 
well as humanity, claims regard.) 1 beg leave when going up hill? Because the head can then 
to communicate it through your paper, should be thrown into its natural position, and materially 
you deem it worthy a place in it. assist by its weight in drawing the load. If it is 

In the evening, when the Bees have retired, beneficial to loose the head at that time, it must 
take the hive gently from the stand; spread a also be so on other occasions. Look at the elon- 
table cloth on the ground; set the hive on it, ‘gated mouths of the unfortunate animals thus so 
placing something under to raise it 3 or 4 inches ; /wantonly abused—torn by the bit in their una- 
then draw up the corners of the cloth, and fasten | Vailing oire to over-come this truly barbaroys 
them tight around the middle of the hive, leaving |!™S5'rument: What produces that dreadful dis- 


it so loose below that the Bees will have sufficient ¢25¢, poll-evil, but the action of this cruel strap ; 
room between it and the hive—then raise the lid |Co™Straining the head during the violent exer- 
of the hive a little, and blow in the smoke from itions of the animal, producing inflammation and 
a segar; a few pufls of which, as it is very disa- julceration of the point upon which it articulates 

reeable will drive them down ; continue rising | With the spine? Poll-evil, so generally supposed 
the lid gradually, blowing all around, and ina few 0 riginate from blows inflicted on the part, is 


minutes it will be found that they have gone out attributable alone to the gagging-rein. | never 
of the hive. You mav then take off the lid and 8@W a horse used entirely for the saddle attacked 














cut away as much honey as you may think prop- with this affection. In order to obtain momen- 
er. If the operation be performed the begin- 
ing of July, you may take nearly all, as there | 
will be time enough to provide a sufficiency for | 
their support during the winter. As soon as you | 
have taken the honey, put on the lid, loosen the | 
cloth, and spread it out, and in an hour or two | 
the bees will have returned to the hive. It may | 
then be replaced on the stand, and on the follow- | 
ing day they will be found at work as usual. 
This method is very simple and preferable to | 
that sometimes practiced of driving the bees into | 


i 
| 


another hive as you get all the honey, and more- | 
over the new comb which is still empty, and the | 
young bees, not yet out of their cells, are pre- 
served. There is also danger in driving, of their 
not liking their new habitation, and, in that case, 
of their sallying out and making war upon their | 
neighbors. 

he above method has frequently been prac- 
tised by myself and others, and we have aways 
found it to do well. A. Mexuis. 

Washington. 


tary relief from the torment inflicted by the bear- 
ing-rein on the poll and mouth, the poor creature 
is compelled incessantly to toss up his head. By 
thus strapping down the head you say; practical- 
ly, “Ll expect you to draw a certain weight, but 

will take away part of your power of doing so.” 
Some have urged that the bearing-rain contrib- 
utes to the safety of the animal, who, without it, 
would be more liable to come down. However 
applicable such an argument may be to those em- 
ployed in quick draught—though even with them 


ithe utility of this instrument is not only exceed- 


ingly doubtful, but fast giving way to a more ra- 
tional method of treatment—it assuredly does not 
apply to cart-horses, for little fear is ever enter- 
tained of their falling; and broken knees, so 
common among the faster breeds, are rare amongst 
them.— T'he jek in Health and Disease. 


Vavuas.e Invention.—A Mr. Richards, an 
ingenious mechanic of Donaldsonville, has in- 
vented a mechanical contrivance by means of 
which all accidents caused by the running away 
of horses in harness may be avoided. _ It is, says 





Locusts 1n Tae West.—The “Ohio Culti- 
vator,” of June 15th, says that in all the eastern | 
counties of Ohio great injury has been done to 
fruit trees, particularly young orchards, by these | 
insects. We hope they will keep at a respectful | 
distance from our region ; we have insects enough 


here now. 


Guano Porsonous.—The Dublin Farmer’s| 
Gazette mentions the case of a man who lost his 
life by holding a corner of a guano-bag in his 
mouth, by which a portion of the dust was drawn 
into his throat. 





the Louisianian, of the simplest construction im- 
aginable—the manner of checking the horses 
consists of pulling a string inside the carriage, 
which casts loose the traces, and harness, leaving 
the carriage perfectly clear of the horses. The 
invention can be applied to every species of ve- 
hicle, and costs only from twenty-five to thirty 
dollars. 


“Tnquirer” is informed thet the SowingeMa- 
chine figured and advertised in this number of 
the Farmer, is the only one, to our knowledge, 
now manufactured in this section of the country. 
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ss Burning Straw for Manure, ri | Weight of Paular Merino Fleeces. 


E, N. Pearsatt of this County, (Seneca,)) Mr. Eprror:—Agreeable to promise I send 
spreads his straw on his wheat fallow, and burns| you an account of the weight of the fleeces of 
it, after which the ashes are plowed into the soil. my Paular flock of Sheep; but I can not give 
The effect on the next crop of wheat is favorable. | them as heavy as some others have theirs, as | 
He asks “what produces it?’ I reply that the never smear my sheep, and | have them washed 
ashes of each particular plant, is the best possible | as clean as they can be, and shear them early. 
inorganic manure for the same plant. Hence! The first of June my buck “ Major,” (after 
the leaves and twigs of the vine, are the best | sending his wool for samples to about all of the 
manure for the vine. It is said by some practi- United States,) being thoroughly washed gave a 
cal vine dressers, that this sort of manure alone fleece that weighed just 15 Ibs. —we think about 
can prevent grapes from deteriorating in flavor. three fourths as much as if he had been shorn 
If both the wheat berry and stalk were burned! each season. My ewes that have lambs gave 
on the new fallow, as manure for the next crop, from 44 to 64 Ibs. My ewe lambs (yearlings) 
we should hear no complaint of a failure in the gave from 4 to 54 lbs.; a good share of them 
soil to produce wheat. But burning straw is a gave over 5 Ibs. 
very wasteful sort of combustion; rotting it is I am perfectly satisfied that a flock of Paular 
more economical, as then the hydrogen and Merino ewes and lambs, exclusive of bucks and 
carbon is saved with the inorganic matter, (ashes, )' wethers, with right management will average 5 
to be employed as the organic elements of the |bs. of washed wool per head. Some, to be sure, 
growing plants. Fire is so rapid in its ravages have reported higher; but there are a good many 
that all the carbon and hydrogen of the burning! ways to get a heavy fleece from sheep, as well 
matter is dissipated in the air, and lost to the crop.!as from the people. The Paular Merinos are 

good enough when the truth is told, as I hesitate 
The present unprecedented Early Season. jot to say that there is no sheep that can be rais- 

Tue Gardens in this vicinity, Waterloo, might|ed and kept with as little trouble and expense, 
have been planted this season on the Ist of April. | nor any whose fleece will bring as much money. 
We have had no frost since the middle of April Yet those who live eonvenient to a meat market 
seriously to affect vegetation. Pasture has been can no doubt do better by keeping the Bakewell 
at least a month earlier than usual; in fact | have or Leicester sheep. 
not seen a single frost since the 10th of April, Respectfully yours, 
which had the effect to retard the growth of grass.' Burdett, June 5, 1846. 
It is now the 25th of May; one night last week | -— 
we had aseverer frost than had been noticed be- | Scours in Sheep. 
fore in a month—yet neither were beans nor to-|- Mr. Eprror:—Below I give you a recipe to 
matoes injured in the gardens on the borders of) eure the scours in sheep, that I have thoroughly 
the Seneca Outlet. Last season we had a hard tested and never knew to fail. It is very simple 
frost on the morning of the Ist of June, which | and cheap. 2 
destroyed much of the fruit in this and in all of | Cure ror Scours 1n Suerr.—First take your 
the neighboring counties; so we have not yet) oop shears and tag them, as the filth that ad- 
passed the ‘‘ides of March.” It is now remark- | heres to them in such cases seems to augment the 
ably warm and cloudy. The surface is finely disease ; and then give from 4 to 6 table spoon- 
moistened by the recent warm rains. Should a) ¢1, o¢ good rennet, prepared the same as cheese 
farmer drop from the clouds, into one of our) makers use it to set their curds for cheese. To 
meadows, he would say it was within a week of| , }, bh 8 or 10 months old, 1 give 4 spoonfuls— 
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Reep Burritt. 








mowing time, such is the redundant vegetation 
in May, 1846. Ss. W. 


Stone Fence.—-Inquiry. 
Mr. Eprror :—Permit me to inquire through 
the pages of the Farmer relative to the best) 





and if it is not well in twenty-four hours, I repeat 
the dose; but one dose generally cures. I keep 
it on hand, in a bottle, at all times. As above 
stated, | have never known this remedy to fail. 
Burdett, 1846. R. Burritt. 





A Carirornta Farmer.—A gentleman wri- 





mode of building stone wall, in order to prevent! 
the earth from heaving. It is a mooted question | ting from California to the editor of the St. Louis 
whether the wall should be laid on an embank- Reville says his stock consists of about 4,000 
ment, or the earth thrown up each side. Asthe|head of oxen, 1,700 horses and mules, 3,000 
matter is one of considerable importance, I should sheep, and as many hogs. They all pasture 
like (as | presume would many other readers of| themselves without difficulty in the rich pastures 
the Farmer, ) to hear the opinion of yourself, or/and bottom of the Sacramento, and only require 
some of your intelligent and experienced corres- to be attended. This is done by Indians, of 
pondents upon the subject. |whom he employs 400. His annual crop of 

Yours, &c., W. | wheat is about 13,000 bushels, with barley, peas, 

Wolcott, N. Y., June, 1846. beans, &c., in proportion. 
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Inquiry. Preparing Rennet. “How to Make Soap.” ~~ 


Mr. Eprror :—I wish to inquire, through the | Tne soft soap of the farmers is an article of 
medium of your paper, respecting a certain weed great consequence. The manufacturer commonly 
found to some extent in fields of winter wheat, | successful, especially if the directions copied into 
in this and adjoining counties, called by many the May number of the Genesee Farmer, from 
red reot. I am almost entirely unacquainted some agricultural paper, are followed. Those 
with it, and would be glad to know in what way directions give the true process, always pursued 
and during what season of the year, farmers are|by the farmers of my acquaintance. Unless 
most successful in destroying it. In the portion there is something peculiar in the ashes, the use 
of Wayne county in which I reside, the weed is of unslaked lime is essential. The reason is, 
in its infancy, as it were, and any information that potash in ashes is a salt, or carbonate, and 
or advice respecting it will be very acceptable that the carbonic acid is taken from the potash 
as well as timely. | by the lime; thus caustic potash is formed, and 
unites readily with grease, while the salt or car- 
bonate of potash does not. The lime is of no 
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In your May number I noticed directions giv- 
en to the Michigan Farmer, by a Herkimer Co. | 


cheese manufacturer, relative to preparing a 
rennet. Believing that I can communicate to| 
you a better way (having tried both thoroughly, | 
I think,) of preparing rennet, given me by one | 
of the most successful cheese makers in Wayne | 
County, of more than thirty years experience, is | 
my only apology for troubling you with another 
communication upon that subject. 

After having emptied the stomach, and rinsed | 


* , . : e. | 
it very slightly, saturate it with salt, inside and 


consequence in straining the lye, but of essential 
importance in obtaining caustic potash, and should 
be placed at the bottom of the ashes. In this 
state it will convert shearings of wool, and worn 
out woolen cloths into excellent soap. The lime 
should be good, fresh from the kiln, or not hav- 
ing been long air-slaked and exposed to the at- 
mosphere. The lye is sometimes left out, and 
the labor and materials chiefly lost. 


June, 1346. Soapy. 





out. Then put it in a shallow dish, throw ina!) Vermin rx Corn anp Grain Houses.—I have 
small handfull of sage, and set it in a temperature | neyer yet seen in any papers the way we here 
of say = ray careful to turn eae that | prevent rats and mice troubling our cotn and 
5 ay ae & ee Juices extracted by the salt, igrain houses. We raise our building about 20 
which will unavoidably be lost if the rennet is| inches from the ground, by setting posts firmly 
allowed to hang, (as the article alluded to directs. ) jin the ground, and inverting a common worn out 


When thoroughly dried, wrap it in a cloth closely 
to keep it free from insects. 
Yours respectfully, E. C. W. 
Wolcott, June, 1846. 


Making Rennet. 

Mr. Eprror :—I noticed in your April num- 
ber an article on the subject of preparing ren- 
net. Having tried that method as well as the 
one below given, I am satisfied the latter is far 
preferable. It is more economical, and will 
make much better flavored cheese. 


To six gallons of water add salt enough to make 
a brine sufficient to bear up an egg; scald it 
and skim it. Let it cool and settle, and then| 
turn it off from the settlings. Then add 12 ren-| 
nets ; 6 lemons cut in slices; an ounce each of) 
cinnamon and cloves, unground. 

It is better if made the fall previous to using— 
but will answer if made two or three weeks be- 
fore used. 








A Darry-woman or Wayne Co. 
Walworth, N. Y. 





S. Lone, in the Prarie Farmer, says he once 
lost a number of valuable hogs soon after giving 
them sweet whey. They became swollen and 
died. Whey if left to sour, or mixed with sour 
swill, is harmless. He also cautions against giv- 


milk pan on the top of each post, and set the 
building on top of it. There is corn in cribs 
in this place four years old, that has not had a rat 
or mouse in it. 

If this is of any service, you are welcome to 
the use of it, as I presume there are many far- 
mers that have not yet found it out. 

A Supscriper. 


A large flat stone, placed as a cap on each post, 
will answer the same purpose as the ‘pans.’—Eb. 





New Ixventriox.—The St. Louis Republican 
of a late date, says:—‘ Mr. John Lightburn, of 
Clay county, Missouri, has invented a new press, 
for the purpose of compressing hay, hemp, to- 
bacco, cotton, &c., which, from the model, ap- 
pears to be well adapted to the purpose. It is 
constructed upon the principle of the double lever 
applied to both sides of the press, and we under- 
stand is highly approved by the practical men 
who have examined it. The facility with which 
it can be worked, is one of its strongest recom- 
mendations ; a bale may be pressed in it in about 
two minutes and a half. ‘The mode) and speci- 
fications have been sent on to secure a patent.” 


Drainino low lands will contribute to promote 
health and profit. Generally speaking, our wet 
and marshy lands are the richest in organic mat- 
ters, and become the most profitable to the own- 





ing them brine in which there is saltpetre. 


er, when thoroughly drained. —Buel’s Far. Com. 
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Séymour’s Sowing Machine. 

Tue above engraving gives a perspective 
view of P. Seymour’s Patent Broad-cast Sow- 
ing Machine. Although we have not seen it in 
operation, we are inclined to believe, judging 
from the testimony of a large number of practi- 
cal farmers who have tested its merits, that the 
implement is worthy of the attention of farmers 
generally. 

The inventor states that ‘this machine will 
sow correctly (and any quantity desired per acre, ) 
all kinds of grain, &c., which the farmer may 
wish to sow upon his fields. It wil! also sow 
plaster, lime, ashes, limed wheat, &c., as they 
should be, and better than can be sown by hand— 
thereby saving time, seed, and ‘‘the sweat of the 
brow,” and securing greater crops than can be 
obtained by uneven sowing. It is drawn by one 
horse, and may be managed by any boy who can 
ride in the seat and guide the horse.” 

For certificates, &c., the reader is referred 
to an advertisement on page 171. M. 


To Correspondents. 

Communications have been received since 
our last from S. W., E. C. M., Agricola, J. L. 
H., J. B. N., Reed Burritt, A Dairy Woman of 
Wayne Co., Mary P., R. D. Palmer, Inquirer, 
Wayne. 

We are indebted to Hon. E. Burke, Commis- 
sioner of Patents, for a copy of his valuable 
Report. It is a mammoth document, consisting 
of 1376 pages, and embracing much information 
on the agriculture of the country. 

We are indebted to an unknown friend for a 
copy of the Address of Joan S. Skinner, Esq., 
betore the Queens County Agricultural Society. 

To E. C. Mriver for Premium List of Wayne 
Co. Agricultural Society. Also for a copy of 
the Louisville Weekly Journal, containing a 
valuable treatise on the Culture of Silk. 





P, Seymonr’s Patent Broad-cast Sowing Machine. 


Lectures en Agriculiural Chemistry and 
Geology. 

Tue Principal of the Western New York Ag- 
ricultural School will commence a course of Lec- 
tures on Agricultural Chimistry and Geology on 
the first day of October next, to continue through 
the month, one each day, Sundays excepted.— 
This course is given a’ the suggestion and par- 
ticular request of many Teachers of Common 
Schools, who are desirous of qualifying them- 
selves to instruct the older classes in their re- 
spective schools in these most interesting and 
important branches of Natural Science. Good 
board in this vicinity can be had at $1.25 a week 
during the term. Lecture fees, $6. The class 
will be daily drilled on all the subjects discussed 
in the lectures, which will be fully illustrated 
by praetical demonstrations, specimens, draw- 
ings, &e. 

It is respectfully sugges‘ed to the friends of 
intellectual and agricultural improvement, that a 
public service may be rendered, by urging the 
teachers of common shools to attend this course 
of lectures—intimating to them, what is true, that 
higher wages will reward more extended attain- 
ments. 

The Proprietors of the Agricultural School are 
happy to inform its friends that the Institution is 
as well patronized as they anticipated, and that 
they have secured the services of a gentleman of 
liberal education to aid in teaching the higher 
branches of the mathematics and the languages. 
Arrangements are making to receive a few more 
pupils, who will be charged nothing extra for 
the consumption of chemicals in the laboratory, 
and lecture fees. 

In addition to the ancient languages, French 
and German will be taught. 

Persons wishing soils, or mineral waters anal- 
yzed, are informed that the charge will be no 
more than to cover the cost of the ingredients 
consumed, and to keep good the apparatus. The 
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object of making these analyses is, to benefit the 
students attending the institution, and not peeu- 


niary gain. 
Wayne County Agricultural Society. 


} 





The Science of Mowing. 


ALrHovucn many grass fields have been much 


|hurt by the ice, or winter killed, yet we hope 
|that there will be plenty of mowing by and by. 
A writer in the New York Farmer and Mechan- 


Epiror Gen. Farmer:—Having seen noth- ic gave the following rules for young beginners 
ing in your pages relative to the doings of the to mow easily and handsomely : 


Wayne Co. Society for the current year, I send 
you a paragraph or two upon the subject. 


scythe sharp. 
The next annual Fair of our Society is to be | without it. 


** The first thing,” he says, ‘is to keep the 
No man can be a good mower 
I had become a good mower,” said 


held in the village of Clyde, on T’hursday and | he, ‘‘when I fell in company with not only a good 
Friday, the 1st and 2d days of October. The | mower, but a scientific one; and afier the second 
Committee of Arrangements, and mémbers gen-| or third day, finding that I could not keep up with 
erally, are making such preparations as will iin- | him without doing myself an injury, and painful 


doubtedly render the exhibition creditable to the 
Society and al] interested. 
to give the car of Improvement a strong push— 
an 


as it was for me to acknowledge it, (for I was 
We shall endeavor | ambitious, ) yet I was compelled to call my friend 
to a stand in the midst of a swath. 


I said, ‘ Mr. 


do not mean to be outdone by any Society) Picket, if you know any thing which you can 


in neighboring counties. The spirit of emula- 
tion and improvement is onward in old Wayne, 
this year—partially owing, we think, to the more 





extensive circulation of the Genesee Farmer’! Y 


communicate to me of the skill of mowing, | beg 
of you to do so, for | am exhausted, and | may as 


well confess at once that 1 cannot keep up with 
ou.’ He stopped, came back, took my scythe 


among the cultivators of our hitherto much abu-| and explained to me the main governing princi- 
sed (though naturally rich and fertile) soil.— I adopted them, and in Jess than one hour 


By the way, speaking of the Farmer, our people | 


begin to realize the importance and necessity of | 4 


sustaining it creditably—many farmers consider- | 
ing your paper far better for Western New York 
than any other similar publication. For my own 
part, I would not be without it for five times its 
subscription price, and can not conceive why it 
is not taken by every bona fide farmer in Western 
New York. Each number is worth the sub- 
scription price for a year. 
from the legitimate object of this communication. 

The officers of our Society for the current 
year are as follows: 

T. Hemenway, President. 

A. G. Perey, Thos. Barnes, Jedediah Wilder, | 
Joel Hall, Joseph Watson, W. D. Cook, and 
I, A. Miller, Vice Presidents. 

John J. Thomas, Cor. Secretary. 

D. Kenyon, Rec. Secretary. 

R. H. Foster, Treasurer. 

Samuel E. Hudson, Wm. P. Nottingham, Wm. 
R. Smith, Abram Fairchild, and H. G. Dicker- 
son, Executive Committee. 

The following gentlemen compose the Com. 
of Arrangements for the Fair: Albert R. Fris- 
bie, Aaron Griswold, 8. Salisbury, jr., Henry 
Goodchild, Zina Hooker. Yours, &c., 

June, 1846. WAYNE. 


Mr. Jesse Harroun of Ogden, in this county, 
has this season sheared a fleece weiging 154 Ibs. 
from a three-fourths Merino and one-fourth Lei- 
eester buck. He was four years old—had not 


been previously shorn—but thoroughly washed 
every season. The only thing worthy of note, 
is the fact that the sheep has continued in good 
order, (with no extra care or keep,) and that the 
fleece was in excellent condition. e 








could keep up with him in perfect ease. In- 
eed, I had at least twenty per. cent. more of 
physical strength than he had. It was science 
alone that enabled him to lead me to this ex- 
treme.” The rules which this person taught 
him were the following :—Ist. The scythe should 
hang natural and easy, and be kept-in first rate 
order. 2d. As you approach the standing grass, 
let the heel of the scythe move to the very point 


But I am digressing| of commencement and let it stop the instant it 


has done its work. Thus there is nothing lost 
by a forward or backward swing. If the grass 
stands up so as to admit of moving on, measure 
with the eye the utmost capacity forward of your 
scythe ; take a quick easy gait, moving your 
right foot well up towards the standing grass, and 
your body with it, though leaning back by bend- 
ing the knees a little forward, so as to bring your 
whole weight to bear upon the scythe, without 
twisting the body from right to left, as many do— 
thus giving ease to each clip, and ability to re- 
peat it in an advanced position without fatigue. 
The above rules we are satisfied are good.— 
Many who are considered good mowers have no 
method about them, and hardly know themselves 
how they mow. They “put it through” by 
main strength. The operation, like every other 
mechanical business, is based on certain natural 
and rational principles, which, when understood, 
will render the labor less laborious, and of course 
more pleasant and efficient.—Me. Furmer. 


Brack ano Warre Paints.—Tools, wagons, 
&c., painted black, absorb the sun’s says, become 
hot, and warp and crack. Painted white, they 
reflect, and do not absorb the rays, and conse- 
quently do not become hot, and they remain un- 
injured by warping. Hence al] wooden articles 
should be paimted of some light color. 
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Breeding Neat Cattle. 

Cor. Jaques, proprietor of Ten Hills Farm, 
near Boston, who is known as a skillful, and 
most successful breeder of cows and other domes- 
tic animals, gives the following judicious direc- 
tions in relation to this important braach of rural 
economy : 

‘*Upon the subject of selecting and breeding 
domestic animals generally, it has been my ob- 
ject to combine as much as possible all the most 
desirable properties adapted to the soil, climate, 
and habits of New England. I wish, however, 
it may be distinctly understood, that whatever I 
may say upon this subject, I do not desire to dic- 
tate to others, but hope those who are better 
informed may make known their practice and 
experience. 

«My principles are, that the blood—the red 
fluid, in every living creature, in whose body it 
flows, is, by the laws of nature, the sole agent 
and controlling power, in developing the general 
character; and that by crossing and mixing the 
blood of the different varieties of the same species, 
the strongest strains of blood will be found to 
predominate—and that health or disease—good 
or bad properties—are transmissible to the prog- 
eny and descent, both in the human and animal 
creation—even the color may be shaded to suit 
the fancy. 

‘From over fifty year’s practice and experi- 
ence upon these principles, | consider the follow- 
ing, among many points, important to be observed 
in neat cattle generally, but in bulls and cows 
particularly, viz:—Muzzle fine, with yellow 
nose ; eyes brilliant ; head and horns light; ears 
thin, the inside yellow, not unlike as though 
sprinkled with yellow ; neck of cows thin and 
clean, fore shoulders quite close, and well laid in, 


giving the fore hand a very light appearance, in| 


proportion to the other parts of the cow ; bulls’ 
necks may project from the breast and shoulders 
stout, very muscular and strong, but tapering 


fine, so that the bulls’ and cows’ neck be joined | 


to the head very neatly. Throats clean and free 
from much dewlap. Bosom or breast, broad and 
full, projecting well forward ; legs straight, with 
fine bone, and well set apart ; the fore arms well 
covered with muscle, tapering downwards fine ; 
shoulders smooth and well laid in; chine full ; 
back straight and broad; ribs well rounding out, 
the last rib projecting most, and not too far from 
the hips ; broad in the loins and hips; hips full 
and globular—neither too close nor ragged, but 
placed on a level with the back ; rumps long 
and broad—very little, if any, sloping; pelvis, 
broad and full; tails set on strong, and on a level 
with the back—tapering down to the end fine, 
where they should be well covered with long, 
silky and glossy hair ; and on opening the hair 
here, there should be the same yellow appear- 
ance on the skin as is mentioned above on the 
inside of the ears. Not too full in the twist, 


(which is, a fullness between the hind legs or 
thighs, ) nor too thick in the thighs. Flanks quite 
deep. It is important that the whole skin should 
be yellow. The color of the hair is pretty much 
fancy. A good coat of hair, even if it inclines 
to be long, is not unfavorable; but it should be 
ivery silky and glossy. The elastic handle, or 
touch of the flesh, with the silky and glossy coats, 
are of the greatest importance, as these proper. 
ties indicate their value as much, in comparison, 
as in broadcloth of from two dollars to ten dol- 
lars per yard. The bag or udder of cows should 
be capacious, projecting well, both fore and aft ; 
hanging moderately deep, when full, but after 
the milk is drawn, to be quite the reverse. It is 
very desirable in a cow that she should have 
teats well spread apart and of medium size.— 
Cows possessing most of the above mentioned 
points | have found generally to be deep and rich 
milkers—also, neat cattle generally I have found 
to be of good temper, good spirits, vigorous, ac- 
tive, good walkers, easily kept, taking on flesh 
readily, and that, too, on the most valuable parts ; 
and the bulls and cows well adapted for good 
breeders, for the dairy, the yoke, and the sham- 
bles.” 

We have no doubt that this theory of breed- 
ing is original with Col. Jaques. When he first 


ispoke of it in public, some persons thought him 


a little too enthusiastic, and some thought that 
his enthusiasm had impaired his judgment ; but 
there are few intelligent breeders of cattle, now, 
who do not acknowledge the soundness of his 
theory and admire the success which has attend- 
ed his efforts. Col. Jaques boasts of nothing, we 


believe, which he is not able to perform. Since 


the development of his principles, we have un- 


derstood that some person has advocated them, 


and claimed the credit of originating them. But 
to him alone belongs the credit of their concep- 
tion, and the first efforts to prove their accuracy 
by their practical results. 





Deer PLtowinc.—The editor of the Visitor 
tells us that by using the subsoil plow his crops 
,of potatoes were increased last year one third; 
'that where the subsoil followed the other plow, 
|three baskets were gathered to two where it was 
omitted—the same kind and quantity of manure 
| being used in both cases. At two hundred bush- 
/els to the acre, is a gain of three hundred bush- 
els on six acres of land ; these at fifty cents per 
bushel would amount to one-hundred and fifty 
‘dollars for subsoiling six acres in a single year— 
‘to say nothing of the gain on the crops for the 
next half a dozen years. The difference upon 
each farm of any size would in twenty years 
amount to a fortune. 





PLANTING trees in Great Britain, and through- 
out the continent, is now extensively prosecuted. 
In some instances thousands of acres are planted 
on a single estate. 
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next year’s crop comes in, hay will continue to 
rise in our markets. 

We can do much to regulate the price, by do- 
ing as our Northern neighbors have done—sow- 
ing oats, millet, &c. It is the extreme of folly 


Last year I used about three and a half tons in any planter to buy hay, or even corn. Ber- 
muda grass will cut double the weight of hay to 


of it in various ways, during the spring and sum- ‘ . : 
mer, and must say I think it the cheapest and the acre that any grass in the North or West will. 
Crab-grass makes excellent hay, and a great deal 


most effective manure I| have ever tried, particu- |“™ , 
larly as a top-dressing for grass lands. The way | of it; and a good crop can be had after cutting 
I prepare the guano for use is this: I plow a, ®°TOP of oats or millet. Even bitter coco makes 


knoll of loamy soil, remove all the sods to the hay. In no part of the world do oats suc- 
barnyard, harrow the grownd to make it fine,/C°ed better than in Mississippi; the Egyptian 
then spread a layer of guano half an inch thick, (winter) oats, when sowed in September, afford 
then shovel on fine dirt five inches thick, then a|©®Pital grazing all winter, and will yield, if the 





From the American Agriculturist. 
Benefit of Guano. 
As it may be for the public utility to hear some- 
thing on the score of Peruvian guano, I will give 
you my experience on the subject. 





layer of guano as before, then dirt again, till 1) 
get the quantity desired. This must lie a week | 
or ten days in compost, to incorporate the guano 
with the soil; it must then be shoveled over, 
and all the lumps broken and well mixed ; you| 
can then put it in your cart, and spread it from | 
the tail about as thick as you would ashes. I} 
put on at the rate of 500 lbs. Peruvian guano to, 
an acre, which started my grass right ahead, | 
yielding two tons per acre, where I should not 
have had over 500 Ibs. of hay without it. | 


My potatoes benefited greatly by the use of, 
guano, turning out astonishingly—** the observed 
of all observers”—and I believe it to be a cure 
for the potatoe disease, as we had no rot where! 
guano was applied. Applied to corn, I found it 
equally beneficial. I planted a lot of pasture 
land, a poor, sandy soil, and mostly grown over 
to moss. I spread on forty ox-cart loads of sta-| 
ble manure to the acre, and plowed it in; but 
fearing that would not overcome the inertia of 
the soil, I applied 500 Ibs. of guano per acre, in 
this way, after harrowing, instead of running my 
rows with a plow. I did it with a small harrow 
made for the purpose, not over 14 inches wide, 
but heavy. The guano was then spread in those 
drills, and then the harrow run again, to mix it 
with the soil, and put it in fine tilth for planting. 

My corn yielded 70 bushels per acre, whereas 
some rows with no guano, gave at the rate of 28 
bushels per acre. This I think conclusive. I 
recommend it also for fruit trees. 

Seekonk, Mass. J. W. Bowers. 


Hay and Fodder Crops. 

Hay is now quoted in New Orleans at $26 per 
ton. In the river towns above, it is still higher. 
The hay crops in the North and West were very 
light this past season; so light were they, in 
many places, that distress amongst the stock must 
have ensued, had not their agricultural journals 
pointed out to the farmers the means of remedy- 
ing the evil—by sowing corn and oats mixed; 
drilling corn alone, so thickly as to cover the 
ground; sowing millet, and other fodder crops ; 
and by cutting up all the fodder they feed out, 








ground is suitable, and they have been well put 
in, forty to sixty bushels per acre of oats, weigh- 
ing thirty-eight to forty-two pounds per bushel. 
Millet is an excellent fodder crop. —New Orleans 
Commercial Times. 








A Guano Mumny.—The recent excavations 


‘at Ichahoe for the new fertilizer, have resulted 


in other freightage save such as could be devoted 
to Agricultural iterests. A mummy has been 
brought to London and deposited in the Egyptian 
Hall of that city which has been wonderfully 
preserved by the ammonia of the island. The 
body is that of a full grown man enclosed in a 
coffin which is yet perfectly entire as also the 
trowsers and shirt of the deceased, the former of 
duck and the latter of cotton, both of which on 
being tried, retained all the strength of the new 
fabric. The body itself, says an account in a 
London paper, seems as if it were tanned leather; 
the flesh has become in a great measure absorbed 
with all the softer animal tissues; but the muscu- 
lar development remains firm, and the veins and 
tendons of the extremities are curiously shown 
stretched over the bones. The teeth are still 
white and sound; and the hair still curls on the 
head. The color of the body is a dark brown ; 
and the whole exhibition is an interesting one, 
particularly for those who like anatomical and 
physiological curiosities. It is impossible te say 
with certainty how long the body had lain previ- 
ous to its discovery ; but the probability is that a 
century has elapsed since the mate or one of the 
officers of a merchant ship running down the Af- 
rican coast, died, and since a party of sailors land- 
ed for an hour to bury the body of their shipmate 
on a lone and nameless island, tenanted only by 
sea-birds, on the desert coast of Africa. 








Otp authors are profuse in their praise of 
Sage, and it is said the Chinese esteem it as su- 
perior to the best of their own tea. Philips states 
that the Dutch send out dried Sage leaves to 
China, for which they receive four times their 
weight of ted. 


Wit is folly, unless a wise man has the keep- 








by running it through a cutting-box. Until the 


ing of it. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
BY P. BARRY. 











Memorandam for the Season. 


STRAWBERRIES, 


Our Fruit Committee at the late exhibition of 
the Horticultural Society awarded the premium 
for the best dozen berries to a variety brought 
here from Montreal, said to be a seedling raised 
there by Mr. Corse. The berries, we presume, 
| were in a more mature siate, which gave them, 
|in the opinion of the committee, a superior flavor, 


Tue fruit of most kinds will now be gathered, | and the decision was formed on the merits of 


and the beds should be thoroughly cleaned of the berries alone. 


weeds, and the runners cut off; this is indispen- 
sable, in order to have darge, fine fruit. Where 
it is intended to plant out new beds—and next 
month (August,) will be the time for this—the 


strongest, best rooted runners should be selected. | 
The strawberry is now receiving much attention | 


in our section, and indeed throughout the whole 
country, and so it should. It is one of the most 


delicious fruits of the earth—flourishing in our | 


coldest latitudes, and requiring only common 
care and culture. There should not be a garden 


in the whole length and bredth of our country) 


destitute of a strawberry bed of the finest varieties. 
Hovey’s Seedling, Ross’ Pheenix, Keen’s Seed- 
ling, Large Early Scarlet, and Stoddard’s Im- 


proved Alpines, make a fine assortment, and we | 
can recommend them, as we have done hereto- | 
There | 
are, of course, numerous other varieties worthy | 


fore, from a knowledge of their merits. 


of the attention of the more extensive growers. 
Among those above mentioned we are inclined, 
on the whole, to give the preference to the Ross’ 
Phenix. It is of the largest size, finest flavor, 


Since then we have carefully 
‘examined this Corse’s Seedling, in the only pla- 
ces here where it is growing, and as far as we 
are competent to judge, is is not near equal to 
Ross’ Pheenix, or Hovey’s Seedling. In the 
beds we have seen, we noticed a large proportion 
of sterile flowers, and the best specimens of the 
fruit are not so large, nor is the flavor equal to 
those mentioned—though it is decidedly a good 
strawberry. We will be glad tosee it more ful- 
ly tested. We have taken measures to ascertain 
its true origin, &e. 

_  Stoddard’s Alpine has been tested in many of 
our gardens, and as with ourselves, it has proved 
much larger and more productive than the com- 
‘mon—yet we think it has no fixed superiority.— 
We believe it is purely a seedling alpine, that 
will retain its astonishing productiveness only so 
long as it receives Mr. Stoddards superior man- 
agement—but that every grower can and should 
give. 

| FRUIT TREES. 

| Trees that have been grafted the past spring 
| should be examined, and all shoots below the graft 


hardy, and an uncommonly productive and cer-| removed—except where the whole top has been 


tain bearer. Hovey’s Seedling, when planted | grafted, of alarge tree ; in such cases remove only 
near other prolific varieties, generally sustains a portion of the side shoots. This is important. 
its high reputation ; but even under such circum-| We have seen several orchards lately where this 
stances it sometimes produces but a sparse crop. | has been neglected in the hurry of farm labor. 
| This should not be. After pains have been taken 


J. 5. Tuomas, in his “ Fruit Culturist,” says .= 
that ““Hovey’s” and “ Keen’s” are both tender, |t© procure good varieties, and hae them grafted, 
and require covering in winter. We have nev-| they should not, for the sake of a few hours at- 


er known a case where either suffered from the | teDtion, be starved and killed by being wT rua 
rees 


winter ; both flourish without protection here and | With other shoots. Attend to this at — 
in Canada West, where we have observed them— | transplanted last spring should have the earth 
but Mr. Thomas has, no doubt, some reasons for |#*0und them kept clean and mellow. We have 
saying so. We have been told by two of our "ever seen transplanted trees make such fine 
best amateur growers, that their Hovey’s Seed-| 8rowth as this season. The troublesome opera- 
ling, in moist heavy soil, suffered from the win- | tion of watering has in a few cases, if any, been 
ter—while Ross’ Pheenix, and others, did not|"ecessary ; but weeds have grown luxuriantly, 
sustain the least injury. Mr. T.. is pretty severe-| and require constant subduing : ni sen ” 
ly rebuked in the last number of Hovey’s Maga-| 8TOW) they dry up and impoverish the a 
zine, for making this charge against Hovey’s|®"4 injure, if they do not destroy, the tree. Re- 
Seedling, and for suggesting that it be not “ ex-| member that clean culture, in every department 


clusively nor very extensively cultivated, till of Horticulture is of absolute necessity to ensure 


years of trial have thoroughly proved its char- | @ither profit or pleasure. 

acter and freedom from unforseen defects.” We} Insects should be destroyed, as directed last 
cannot see that this is very culpable advice, al-|month. 
though we think unnecessary. Mr. Hovey him-| Budding may be performed now. See article 
self would not, with all its high qualities acknowl- on that subject. Roses may be budded all the 
edged, recommend the exclusive culture of his |month. : 
Seedling ; and few persons are likely to plant very| | Grape Vines should receive attention. Young 
extensively of any particular kind at once. Mr. |shoots will require to be kept tied up, and super- 
‘Tnomas seldom errs in adopting hasty conclusions. fluous ones removed. 
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somal The careful fruit grower will not let a day These require careful shading from the sun, and 

tion of without glancing over his trees; many trifling | great care for some time after planting, and in 

*mium matters will suggest themselves to him, which we |the end do not make such fine he The 

rought cannot mention here. By constant attention to trenches should be 18 inches deep, and 12 to 15 

raised our trees we become familiar with their habits,| wide.” Old well rotted manure should be used 

sume, and acquire a love for them that makes the mat- | for the bottom of the trench, and should be well 

them ter of cultivating a real pleasure. This is uni- incorporated with the bottom earth. The plants 

lavor, versal experience. ‘should be set out about 6 inches apart. It after- 

‘its of VEGETABLES. ‘wards requires to be kept clean of weeds, and 

efully The kitchen garden requires constant care— — rs "Ge and oon mM, until the process is 

y pla. weeding and hoeing, and in dry weather. water. | Completed meee OCOFY, which means farge, 

aS We ing in the evenin Reniiineiees: in rent white, solid stalks, is @ most delicious vegetable, 

ual to sands, suppose it ~ ae aap Nine Se caleieans @ and now-a-days considered indispensable on a 

a good kitchen garden. Indeed, it is rare to find | well furnished dinner table. : 

f the one such as every farmer’s ought to be. The FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

al to pe ye a = a constant — ee supply - See that Dahlias are carefully tied up to stakes; 
good vegetables is not at all correctly estimated water plentifully in case of a drought, and guard ' 

ful. here. _ |them against the attacks of insects. t 

: If people generally could be persuaded to culti-| 9p; ? . 

rtain vate and wse more vegetables, it would be an im- , ie up neatly all herbaceous plants that require : 
mense saving of animal food, and highly. promo- it. Cut off withered flower stems, and keep all 

, of — cn pan places clear of weeds. 

y tive of human health and comfort. ‘Three-fourths|* |, , : ; 

ved Propagate Roses by budding and layering; take : 


om- without vegetable food, and as a consequence p 
— have little relish for it. This accounts, in a be planted again in Autumn. \ 
that great degree, for our poor vegetable gardens.—_ House Plants should now be kept out of doors, : 
y so Our markets here in Rochester are miserably in a cool, airy place. The ladies should cut ; 
1an- supplied with vegetables. We presume it is be- down their Geraniums, so as to have bushy nice : 
nuld cause good gardeners do net receive encourage- plants for next season. Cuttings may be put in : 
ment to raise fine articles. | where young plants are wanted. Monthly Roses, 
: We saw, in the latter part of May, in the ‘To-| if not out already, should be placed in the border, ; 
ing ronto market, a supply of vegetables, Green| and cuttings may be put in for a young stock.— ; 
raft Peas, Cucumbers, Radishes, Lettuce, Spinach, |P!ants in pots during summer require careful 
en Asparagus, Rhubarb, &c., that we have not seen| Watering. Sometimes they suffer much from : 
ily equalled in our market this season. We know being flooded with heavy rains, and then neg- : 
nt. of no good reason why this should be so. Our lected in dry weather till they are parched up. ! 
iis soil and climate are both far superior to that of ; 
rr. Canada, around Toronto, for growing vegetables, . Budding. : 
BA and particularly early ones; but our gardeners | Tas is an important, though very simple, ope- ; 
d, are not so thorough in their profession—yet, as ation in the business of tree growing. It is ' 
it we have remarked, it is perhaps from the want much less understood, throughout the country, ; 
in of encouragement. than grafting, though easier performed. Every 
nd We look to our Horticultural Society for aid| person engaged, more or less, in the culture of 
h in raising the standard of quality of garden veg- | trees for fruit or ornament, should know how to : 
~ etables, and diffusing a taste for their more gen-| insert a bud. It is more applicable to the propa- ; 
« eral use throughout community. At our late ex- | gation of all stone fruits than grafting: it can be , 
‘ exhibition, on the 12th of June, when gardens| Pe? formed, too, on smaller stocks, and as a gene- : 
. should be teeming with fine vegetables, we had |" al thing makes finer trees. ; ' 
’ not a dollar’s worth exhibited. We took pains| Buds of rare, scarce trees can be more easily 
' to solicit personally several of our best gardeners | procured than grafts, and can be as easily trans- 


of our people are brought up, in a great measure, 


up bulbous roots, and put away on a dry shelf, 








to send in something; and all that was presented | 
was a single lot of green peas—two or three of 
cucumbers—two of Rhubarb—one of Radishes—| 
and that was about all, and indeed these all were 
but ordinary. This is the time for planting out 
celery. The soil to grow it in perfection should 
be deep and moist. The plants should have been 
transplanted from the seed bed into nursery rows, 
so as to make them strong and fit to be taken up 
now, with balls of earth at the roots. The too 
common practice is to buy a few plants at the 
seed store, weak slender things from the seed bed. 





mitted from one place to another, and particular- 
ly now that expresses are in operation in every 
direction. For the benefit of those who have 
yet to learn, we give the following directions and 
illustrations from “Downing’s Fruit and Fruit 
Trees of America :”— 

‘The proper season for budding fruit trees, 
in this country, is from the first of July to the 
first of September; the different trees coming 
into season as follows: Plums, Cherries, Apri- 
cots on Plums, Apricots, Pears, Apples, Quinces, 
Nectarines and Peaches. ‘T'rees of considerable 
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size will require budding earlier than young) of the foot-stalk of the leaf, insert the bud under 
seedling stocks. But the operation is always,|the bark, pushing it gently down to the bottom 
and only, performed when the bark of the stock|of the incision. If the upper portion of the bud 
parts or separates freely from the wood, and| projects above the horizontal part of the T, cut 
when the buds of the current year’s growth are |it smoothly off now, so that it may completely 
somewhat plump, and the young wood is growing fit 6. A bandage of the soft matting is now tied 
firm. Young stocks in the nursery, if thrifty, | pretty firmly over the whole wound, Fig. 18, 
are usually pianted out in rows in the spring, | commencing at the bottom, and leaving the bud, 
and budded the same summer or autumn. j}and the footstalk of the leaf only exposed to the 
Before commencing you should | light and air. 

provide yourself with a budding) After treatment. In two weeks after the ope- 
knife about 44 inches long, having} ration you will be able to see whether the bud 
a rounded blade at one end, and an| has taken, by its plumpness and freshness. If it 
ivory handle terminating in a thin) has failed, you may, if the bark still parts readily, 
rounded edge called the haft at the | make snother trial; a clever budder will not lose 
other. over 6 or 8 per cent. If it has succeeded, after 
In choosing your buds, select thrifty a fortnight more has elapsed the bandage must 
shoots that have nearly done grow- be loosened, or if the stock has swelled much, it 
ing, and prepare what is called a} should be removed altogether. When budding 
stick of buds, (Fig. 16,) by cutting | has been performed very late, we have occasion- 
off a few of the imperfect buds at the ally found it an advantage to leave the bandage 

lower, and such as may be yet too/ on during the winter.” 
soft at the upper ends, leaving only | 
smooth well developed single buds ; | 
double buds being fruit buds. Cut) 


Horticultural Exhibition at Buffalo. 


off the leaves, allowing about half) 
an inch of the foot-stalks to re-| 
main for conveniently inserting the | 
buds. Some strands of bass-matting | 


about 12 or 14 inches long, previ- 
ously soaked in water to render them | 
soft and pliable, (or in the absence | 
of these some soft woolen yarn, )| 


Fig. 16. A 
stick of buds. 
must also be at hand for tying the buds. 

Shield or T budding is the most approved mode 
in all countries. A new variety of this method 
now generally practiced ia this country, we shall 
describe first as being the simplest and best mode 
for fruit trees. 

American Shield Budding. Having your 
stick of buds ready, choose a smooth portion of 
the stock. When the latter is small, let it be 


Ovr enterprising friends in Buffalo held their 
June exhibition on the 17th; and we are happy 
to learn, from the newspapers and otherwise, 
that it was grand beyond all expectation. The 
Commercial Advertiser says : 


“THe Horticuttural Exurpirion yesterday was a 
most brilliant and pleasing aflair. ‘The collection of Flow- 
ers and Boquets was certainly most creditable to the several 
donors, — the general arrangement of the whole matter 
showed exceeding good taste on the part of the officers and 
Managers, as well as the Ladies Committee, who were, as 
we observed, most efficient co-workes on the occasion. — 
Indeed, we could have hardly supposed it possible for Buf- 
falo to have produced so beautiful an affair in Horticulture, 
as the exhibition just named.” 


We may well congratulate the people of West- 
ern New York on the Horticultural spirit that 
seems to animate them at the present time. We 
now number three societies—one in Aurora, one 
in Buffalo, and one in Rochester—all in a most 
The effect which these socie- 


near the ground, and, if equally convenient, se-| flourishing state. 
lect also the north side of the stock, as less expo-| ties will have, in connection with the efforts of 
sed to the sun. Make an upright incision in the | our enterprising nurserymen, in enriching and 
bark from an inch to an inch and a half long, and| beautifying the country, cannot easily be calcu- 
at the top of this make a cross cut, so that the|lated. Every man who has the matter of rural 


whole shall form a T. From the stick of buds, | improvement truly at heart, will not fail to give 
your knife being them al] the support and encouragement in his 


very sharp, cut a|POWer- ; 
thin, smooth slice| We will notice the details of the Buffalo exhi- 
6 of wood and bark | tion in our next. 
containing a bud, 
Fig. 17, a. With} Ovr correspondent “H.” of Fairport, will 
the ivory haft of| please accept our thanks for his communication 
your budding knife on “The Management of Fruit Trees.” It was 
now raise the bark | received too late for this number, but will re- 
on each side of the | receive attention in our next. The subject is one 
MF incision just wide of great importance to all our readers,—and we 
/%j enough to admit|will be thankful for facts and suggestions, from 
Fig. 17. American easily the prepared | any and every quarter, provided they be the re- 
shield budding. bud. Takinghold | sult of actual observation. 





Fig. 18. 
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Horticultural Society. Powis & Goodsell, of the Monroe Gardens, 
Tue following are the official reports concern-| Greece, a large lot of Psnies, Whitlejii and 
ing the fruits and flowers presented at the recent Humei. A large collection of roses said to be 
exhibition of the Horticultural Society in this 50 varieties. (As they were spread promiscu- 
city. All who feel an interest in the objects of ously on a table, and somewhat the worse for 
the Society, (and who does not ?) will peruse with (carriage, the committee had no means of ascer- 
pleasure the official accounts of its proceedings, | taining exactly either their merits or the number 
evincing as they do a degree of success in its first of varieties. ) 
effort, as unexpected as it is gratifying. | Ellwanger & Barry, of the Mount Hope Gar- 
—- -  |den and urseries, 72 select varieties of hardy 
The Committee on Flowers respectfully sub-| roses, including the Persian Yellow ;. 4 varieties 
mit the following report : of Moss besides Madam Laffay, Rivers, Perpet- 
Premiums to be awarded at the fall exhibition. | ual, Fleur blanche, Du Roi, Queen ot Perpetuals, 
From Mrs. Jas. H. Watts, two fine boquets and Prince Albert, Queen of the Prairies, Baltimore 
a plate of roses, and other flowers, and a pretty Belle, &e. ; ; 
rustic basket. _ 70 green house plants, including a large and 
From Mrs. Wm. Pitkin, Mrs. J. T. Talman, | beautiful specimen of Abutilon striata, 5 feet high 
Mrs. Isaac Hills, Mrs. James Hawks, Mrs. J. K. | and three feet in diameter, in full bloom. A large, 
Livingston, and Mrs. J. W. Sawyer, beautiful fine specimen of Buonapartia juncea, 12 or 15 
boquets, deserving particular notice, being made years old. <A fine Auracaria imbricata (Brazil 


up of choice select flowers, and in a tasteful man- 
ner. : 

From Mrs. L. A. Ward, an unique and beau- 
iiful mound of roses, including moss and other 
fine varieties. 

From Mrs. Jno. Williams, four vases of very | 
choice and beautiful roses. | 

From Mrs. Amos Sawyer, a vase of roses, in-| 
cluding fine varieties of Bengal, Noisette, and 
Bourbon, grown and wintered in the open ground. | 

From Mrs. H. Billings, a neat boquet of mis- | 
cellaneous flowers, and a plate of fine pansies. | 

Fine boquets of miscellaneous flowers from the | 
following : 

Mrs. , tie Buchan, Mrs. M. F. Delano, Miss! 
Stone, Mrs. Dr. Matthews, Mrs. D. W. Powers, 
Mrs. W. B. Williams, Miss Hooker, Mrs. B. F. 
Young, Mrs. Briggs, Mrs. 8. J. Smith, Mrs. 
Lewis, Mrs. C. C. Caste. Mrs. M. Morse, and | 
Mrs. M. G. Warner; Mr. Jno. Donnelan, Mr. | 
Jewell, Mr. Jas. Lennon. 

WILD FLOWERS. 

From L. Wetherell, two large and splendid | 
boquets, comprising over 30 species—objects of 
genera! admiration. 

From J. D. Ely and H. C. Bryan, three fine 
boquets, composed principally of cypripedium 
spectabile. 

From Mrs. Judge Warner, a fine boquet of 8 
or 10 species—tastetully arranged. 

NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS. 

From 8. Moulson, 6 boquets of miscellaneous 
flowers. ° 

From Wm. King, three fine boquets and floral 
ornaments, representing a branch composed prin- 
cipally of Roses and Penies. 40 green house 
plants including 6 varieties of Fuchsia—the spe- 
cimens of fulgens and corymbiflora were very 
fine. 12 varieties of Geraniums, a fine yellow 
tea rose, a beautiful specimen each of cactus 
phyllanthus and hydrangea hortensis, &c. 








Pine) 5 feet high. 18 varieties of Fuchsia, in 
full bloom--all very fine. 20 varieties Gerani- 
ums, including some splendid new seedlings, 
raised by E. & B.—fine plantsin bloom. Petunia, 
Beaute de Tour, and Lady Alice Peel, &c. 

Two large and beautiful boquets of Roses and 
other flowers. 

One fine fan shaped boquet of roses and a mag- 
nificent pyramid, seven feet high and three feet 
in diameter at the base, comprising a general col- 
lection of flowers of all sorts and sizes. 

G. Ecpwanorry Ch’n of Com. 

The Committee on Fruits respectfully submit 
the following report : 

H. Lieutwiller, for the earliest strawberries, a 
premium of $2. 

Judge Miller, for the largest variety and best 
grown strawberries, a premium of $3. 

Amos Sawyer, a premium of $2 for the best 
Strawberry, Corse’s Seedling. 

The thanks of the Society are due to Zera Burr 
for a dish of the earliest cherries offered—Big- 
areau de Mai. 

The committee beg leave to remind amateurs 
that the show of Strawberries was not what it 
ought to have been in number of competitors.— 
Those presented were fine specimens, the quan- 
tity offered exceedingly limited, considering that 
there are so many fine growers in this vicinity. 
The committee hope to receive a much larger 
display, in the greater variety of sorts as well as 
larger number of specimens, at the next annual 
show. It is hoped that growers wi!] take into 
consideration the importance of having their as- 
sortment ready at the stated p2riods for general 
show, instead of presenting at the Treasurer’s of- 
fice, those general exhibitions being more bene- 
ficial, by exciting more competition, and com- 
manding the favor and respect of the public to a 
much greater extent. 

S. Moutson, Ch’n of Com, 
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Horticultural Society of the Valley of the Genesee. | This will be but the second periodical strictly 
Horticultural published in the United States, and 


Tuts Society, we are happy to state, may now j } 
be considered a reality. Its first public exhibi-|the only one in the Empire State. The names 
tion was held on the 12th of June—and although | of the Editor and Publisher, A. J. Downrne and 
but three or four days notice was given, (and Lutuer Tucker, are a guarantee that the new 
that not extending beyond the limits of our city,)|™agazine will, in manner and matter, be credit- 
it placed the Society before the community as | able to themselves and the country. Wee hail it 
an institution worthy of support. | with great pleasure, and wish it a cordial welcome 

i throughout the Union. 


The exhibition room was the large and beau- |" 
tiful hall of the Blossom House, gorgeously or-| Our friend Hovey, of Boston, has been long 


namented with wreaths of evergreens and flow- | in the field, and has done the state much service. 


The plants, fruits, flowers, &c., were | His Magazine, always good, has latterly, to our 
taste, been very much improved; and the series 


of articles recently commenced, on Fruits and 




















ers. 
arranged on staging across one end, and up the 


sides of the room; boquets were suspended from ‘ 
the chandeliers, and a grand pyramid occupied |Ornamental Trees, with engravings—together 


the centre of the room. At the other end was| With the miscellaneous items, including the doings 
Barron’s famous Brass Band, and Carpenter’s Ice |of the great Mass. Hort. Society, give it a value 
Cream and Strawberry fixtures. In the evening that entitles it to the patronage of all who fee] an 
the hall was brilliantly lighted up, and thronged | interest in rural improvement. We wish all the 
with visitors—all apparently delighted with the |Tecruits we can get, but we must still bear in 
entertainment. A few impromptu remarks were |™ind the old soldiers. Success to all. 
made by Joun C. Nasu, Esq., and the proceed-| Mr. D. M. Dewey, who is agent in Rochester, 
ings closed with a sale of the boquets for the | will receive subscriptions and furnish the ‘ Hor- 
benefit of the Society. \ticulturist,” free of postage, at his News Room: 
It is proper to state that an apology is due |0T he will supply it, in numbers as they are is- 








not receive a timely notice, and have felt much : 7 
_ Now that the fruit season has opened, we 
forward to us, at the office of this paper, speci- 
or so of the day when it was | 
necessary to h : . » 
|their prominent charaeteristics as to growth, pro- 
were so fearful that we would have a slim show, | 
culture, to have a correct nomenclature, and the 
But wait till next time. ‘direct their labors, henceforward, in a particular 
be given to all. The citizens of Rochester, and | Any specimens left with us will be presented 
ed the Society well—and every thing has passed piece of paper enveloping the fruit; or a num- 


(though not from us, ) to many members and ‘sued, to those who prefer that mode of taking it. 
riends of Society in the country, who did | “a a 
men es Se Society eh Notice to Frnit Growers. 
disappointed in consequence. ‘This accounts for | as 
it, we believe :—The officers of the Society did would renew our request to all fruit growers to 
not contemplate a public, general exhibition, un-, . ; 
ti) within ae P » & : ‘mens of fine fruits of all sorts, with the names 
it, if at all, to be in the rose under which they are cultivated, together with 
season. Besides, some of the officers say they | ; ; . . ‘ 
iductiveness, &c., &c. It is all important in fruit 
that they felt diffident about sending out notices |©*" : , ; n 
and invitations. \fruit committeé of our Horticultural Society will 
Our fall exhibition, | 
we predict, will be grand—and ample notice wil] |™@"ner, to that end. 
conductors of the Daily Press, (who, by the way, |before the committee, and their reports made 
are all gentlemen of good taste, ) have so far treat- ‘known. The name, &c., can be written ona 
off in the most gratifying manner. ‘The reports | 
will be found on preceding page. 


| 


A new Horticultural Magazine. 

Tue last number of the ‘Cultivator’ announ- | 
ees a new magazine, under the title of the “ Hor- | 
ticulturist,” to be edited by A. J. Downine, the | 
well known author and nurseryman of Newburgh, | 


N.Y. The prospectus states that “this periodi- 
cal may be considered a continuation of the vari- | 
ous works on rural subjects, by its editor, which | 
have already been so favorably received by the 
public.” It is to be “issued on the first of each 
month, (commencing July, 1846,) in numbers 
of 48 pages, printed on good paper, and embel- 
lished with numerous engravings illustrative of 
the various subject to which it is Seveeal, making 
an annual volume of about 600 pages, at $3 a 


lon a slip of paper. 





year, payable in advance.” 


ber can be written on the skin of the fruit, with 
a pen or pencil, and placed opposite the name 
Send perfect specimens, 
stem and all, and guard against bruising in,car- 
riage. 








To Fruit Growers, Nurserymen, &c. 

The Subscribers invite fruit growers, nurseymen, and oth- 
ers interested in Horticulture, to visit their establishment 
and inspect their bearing specimen trees, and the general 
arrangement and management of their Nursery. 

The Collection of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Plants 
is also extensive and interesting, at all times, to persons of 
taste. 

The establishment is now one of the most extensive and 
complete in the country, as will be seen by those who will 
take the trouble to examine. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mt. Hope Garden & Nurseries, near the Cemetery. 

July 1, 1846, 


Grain Cradles.—50 superior Grain Cradles, made by 
Hatch, of Caledonia, and others, for sale at the — 
ral Warehouse, on Front-st., by JAMES P. . 
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SEYMOUR'S PATENT BROAD-CAST SOWING MACHINE. | 

Parenrep May 7, 1845. | 

To those Agriculturists who wish to combine Ease, Correct- | 
ness, Speed, and Profit in their op@ions :-— 

Tue Subscriber wishes to invite your attention to his 
new PATENT BROAD-CAST SOWING MACHINE, 
which sows correctly, all kinds of Grain, from Peas to Grass | 
Seed, imelusive ; also, Plaster, Lime, Limed wheat, damp 
Plaster, &c. s Machine is a two wheeled carriage, on 
which a man of boy rides in an easy seat to guide the horse 
and govern the Machine when sowing. By a slight motion 
of the foot or hand he throws the machine out of gear and | 
stops sowing at pleasure, while the carriage is still under | 
motion. It will operate well in windy weather. It is sim- 
ple in its construction and sure in its operation, sowing any | 
quantity per acre, and is far superior to any hitherto in use. | 

It was exhibited last fall at the Agricultural Fairs in On- | 
tario, Monroe, and Livingston Counties, and drew a premi- | 
um at each of those fairs. ) 

As the subscriber has been several years manufacturing | 
those formerly in use, and is the inventor of this, he flatters | 
himself that he will be able to give entire satisfaction, and | 
furnish you with the very thing you want. 

He is manufacturing them in East Bluomfield, Ontario | 
County, N. Y., where he will attend to all orders on short | 
notice. Those at a distance ordering machines, may have | 
them forwarded by Canal or Rail-road. | 

The following Cirtificates will be satisfactory to all who | 
are acquainted with the persons whose names are subjoined | 

TO THE PUBLIC. 

thave used Seymour's Patent Sowing Machine the past | 

season, and it has done its wosk to my perfect satisfaction ; | 

having sowed my grain more evenly than can de done by | 
any human hand. AZARIAH BICKFORD. 

Victor, October 15th, 1845. 

This may certify that I have used P. Seymour's Sowing 
Machine the past season, to my satisfaction, and think it a | 
valuable acquisition in sowing most kinds of grain, plaster, | 
ashes, lime, &c. BANI BRADLEY. 

East Bloomfield, January 12, 1846. 

We, the undersigned, have fairly tested the utility and , 
convenience of P. Seymour's Patent Sowing Machine, and 
are highly pleased with its operation. 

GUY SOLLINS, JOHN H. WHEELER, 

WILLIAM CARTER, NATHAN H. WHEELER, 

CHAS. H. CHAPIN, BELDEN SEYMOR. 

This may certify that I have used P. Seymour's Sowing } 
Machine in sowing Oats, Barley, Peas, Clover, and Herd's 
Grass Seed, and it performs to my utmost satisfaction. I 
sowed thirty bushels of Oats, eight bushels of Peas, and 
twenty bushels of Barley, in one day, and I think thirty 
acres a reasonable day's work. JAMES H. GLASS. 

Avon, May, 16, 1846. -- 

This may certify that I have used P. Seymour's Sowing | 
Machine, to sow about one hundred and thirty acres of grain 
and plaster, and am well pleased with the machine. It will | 
sow grain more even than can be sowed by any human | 
hand. It will even sow Clover and Timothy Seed as well 
as any one can wish, JOSIAH C. TAFT, 

West Bloomfield, May, 1846. 

We are acquainted with P. Seymour’s Sowing Machine, 
and can recommend it as an excellent article for those pur- | 
poses for which it is in‘ended. We believe it much supe- | 
rior to any other ever introduced into this country. | 

MYRON ADAMS, HIRAM STEELE, 

F. W. COLLINS, E. W. FAIRCHILD, 

AUSTIN AVERY, FREDERICK MUNSON, | 

SYLVENUS EMMONS, FREDERICK N. TOBEY, | 

SARTIAL ROOT, HARLOW MUNSON, 

BANI BRADLEY, WILLIAM BRADLEY, | 

PHILO HAMLIN, 


JOSIAH PORTER, 
JOSIAH WENDELL, 


CALVIN POMEROY. 

East Bloomfield, June 21, 1846. 

From the Report of the Monroe Ag. Society, 1845.—‘‘ P. 
Seymour exhibited a Wheat and Plaster Sower, which for 
simplicity, ease of nt, and d ility, the Com- 
mittee think nearer the desired imple than any thing 
yet before the public.” 

N. B. The Right for a large amount of Territory yet re- 
mains unsold, which may be had on the most reasonable 


| the instruction of all pupils attending the School. 
are now growing on the premises over fifty distinct varieties 


| the most practical and useful of any in the State. 





terms. P. SEYMOUR, 
East Bloomfield, June 26, 1846. 


Valuable Farm for Sale! 

Sirvatep half a mile south of Ogden Centre, Moa- 
roe county,—ten miles west of Rochester, and twe 
miles south of Spencerport on the canal. The main 

farm contains 130 acres—but 70 acres adjoining will alse 
be sold if desired by the purchaser. On the principal farm 
the buildings, &c., are good: a large, two story frame house 
with kitchen and wood-house in the rear; two good barns, 
one 30 by 40, the other 30 by 75. The 70 acres has a small 
frame house. There is a good well, and several living 
springs on the premises: also an excellent Orchard, princi- 
pally of grafted fruit. 

The farm is not considered second to any other in town 
175 acres of it under geod improvement—with plenty of 
fencing timber, &c. Jt is excellent wheat land. There is 
90 acres of wheat now on the ground, and all of the land 
on which it is growing was well seeded to clover the past 
spring. 

Terms made easy, to suit the purchaser. Inquire of the 
subscriber on the premises, or of D, D. T. Moone at the 
office of the Genesee Farmer. 


Ogiien, June, 1846. JESSE HARROUN. 





Western New York Agricultural School. 

Tue undersigned, in connection with Gen. RAWSON 
HARMON, of Wheatland, Monroe Co., will open on the Lst 
of May next, at the residence of the latter, an Agricultue 
ral School, designed to teach in the most thorough and 
systematic manner, both the Practice and the Science of 
Rural Economy, in all their various branches. 

The Farm is large and under a high state of cultivation, 
Yielding annually some 1400 bushels of wheat, sold at extra 
price for seed, which is eagerly sought after in all the wheat 
growing districts of the Union. Gen. Harmon isa working 
practical farmer, and will devote his personal attention to 
There 


of Winter Wheat. The undersigned will have a Chemical 
Laboratory for the analysis of soils, plants, and animal sub- 
stances ; and no pains will be spared to make the School 
Able As- 
sistants, beth in Literature and Science, will be employed, 
so soon as buildings can be erected to accommodate a large 


number of students. 
Terms—Twenty-five Dollars a aif... or $100 a Year 


'—ineluding board, washing, tuition, &e. 





April, 1846. DANIEL LEE, M. D. 


Rochester Weekly American. 
The Largest and Cheapest Newspaper in West- 
ern New York! 
Terms—$i 590 if paid in advance ; $2 00 if paid at the end 
of the year, 

Tuts splendid Weekly Newspaper is considerably larger 
than any other printed in the State, and will be sent to sub- 
scribers at the above low prices. No postage within thirty 
miles of Rochester ! 

The American is an earnest advocate of Whig principles 
and measures. believing them essential to the welfare of the 
Nation and the prosperity of Western New York. In its 
ample columns will be found, at all times, the fullest and 
earliest news by Magnetic Telegraph and otherwise. Par- 
ticular attention will be given to furnishing a full and cor- 
rect report of the Markets, weekly. 

The Rochester Daily American, the handsomest and cheap- 
est daily paper west of New York, is afforded at $5 a year. 

Both of these papers are printed on a splendid Napier 
Power Press, propelled by a powerful steam engine. Jos 
Work done at the shortest notice, and in a style unsur- 
passed in Western New York. 

Office of the Daily and Weekly American in Talmaa 
Block, No. 21 Buffalo street, Rochester, N. Y. 





July, 1846. JEROME & BROTHER. 
Plows for Sale.—We have on hand, and intend te 
lebrated Di dand Wis- 





keep constantly for sale, the 
consin Plows, the merits of which have been fully tested. 
Price, $7,00 for medium size. The farming community are 
resectfully invited to give us a call. 

RAPALJE & BRIGGS, 





uf. No: 10 Front-st 
Seym<zr’s Sowing Machine for sale at the Genesee 
Seed Store, by RAPALJE & BRIGGS, 
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MOUNT HOPE BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERIES, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(South St. Paul st., nearly opposite the Cemetery. ) 


Tue Proprietors of this Establishment offer for 

sale an unusually large and fine collection of 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
FLowERrinG Suruss, Vines anp Roses, Hanpy Hersace- 

ous Prants, Dovste Danis and BuLsovs Roots; 
Grape Vines, Raspperries, STRAWBERRIES, 
AND GOOSEBERRIES; Asparacus Roors, 
Ruvsars, &e.; Henek Pants, 
Green House Prants, &c. 

The collection of Fruit Trees comprises the most popular 
varieties cultivated, and has been grown with the greatest 
possible care to ensure accuracy. The Proprietors are 
practical and experienced Nurserymen, and wholly devoted to 
the business ;—all the important operations are either per- 
formed by themselves or undre their immediate inspection. 

Experience has fully proved that the trees grown at this 
point, in addition to being free from diseases, are better ad- 
apted to cold climates than those of any other portion of the 

nited States. 

The collection of Apples includes several thousands of 
the famous new American Apple, the ‘‘ Northern Spy.” 

A large assortment of Pears, of the choicest kinds, are 
pro ted on quince stocks for Dwarrs and Pyramips, 
and will bear the first or second year after planting; they 
are admirably adapted for garden culture. A lot of these 
are now on hand, of extra size, for immediate bearing. 

The collection of Ornamental Trees is large and fine, 
comprising several hundred of the splendid Pimolonia Im- 
perials. The catalogue of Roses embraces the most popu- 
lar new varieties. A great variety are propagated for 
standard or Tree Roses, 4 to 6 feet high, with fine heads. 

Of Double Dahlias the assortment is unsurpassed, inclu- 
ding the finest show flowers yet introduced to this country, 
ond paeg that were imported last season at 5 guineas each, 
A catalogue will be published in April. 

The stock of Green House Plants is very extensive, and 
includes the most iful new Pelargonium (Geranium, ) 
Fuchsia, Camellia, Jaria, Verbena, Cactus, &c., &c., 
all finely grown, be sold at greatly reduced prices. 

Trees and Plants packed in the best manner, and shipped 
to any part of the country agreeable to order. 

Priced catalogues sent gratis to all post paid applications. 
Orders from unknown correspondents should be accompan- 
ied with a remittance or reference. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY 

Rochester, April, 1846. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


E. Taytor, at his Steam Factory, No. 6 Hill- | 
street, is extensively engaged in manufacturing and dealing 
in all kinds of Acricutturat ImpLements. Having dur- 
ing the past year visited all the Agricultural Estsblishments 
in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, and secured the 
right of many valuable Machines and Implements, he is 
prepared to furnish, wholesale and retail, all kinds of Agri- 
cultural Utensils found in the eastern cities, such as 
Grant’s Patent Fan-Miils, Corn Shellers, Corn 

and Coffee Grinders, Corn and Seed Plant- 

ers, Scythe Snathes, Straw Cutters, 
Patent Churns, Pitchforks, Pat- 
ent Parallel Jaw Vices, 
together with many other valuable tools, both to Farmers 
and Mechanics. 

He is also extensively engaged in manufacturing Bate’s 
celebrated Patent Sliding Top Chamber Shower Bath, to be 
used in chambers or sleeping apartments, without the least 
d to carpets—the nicest article in the world! 1100 
sold in four months in New York city the past season. 

Farmers in want of tools or implements, of any kind, 
would do well to call and examine. For sale wholesale and 
retail at the Fac , No. 6, Hill street ; also at the store 
No. 15 and 17, Exchange street., snd at the Genesee Seed 
Store, No. 10 Front street. E. TAYLOR. 

Rochester, N. Y., May, 1846. 





| Mass. Isaac L. Cole. 


FARMER. 








AND 
WARE-HOUSE FOR FARMING TOOLS. 


By JAMES P. FOGG. 


| The subscriber having purchased the interest of Mr. B. F. 
| Smith, m the SEED aan IMPLEMENT business, will con- 
| tinue the business as heretofore at the Rochester Seed Store 
| on Front street, neariy opposite the market. 
| The subscriber is well aware of the important relation 
| which the seedsman holds to the whole farming communi- 
| ty, and that on his honor and veracity the crop and profit of 
| @ season in some measure depend. The greatest care has 
been used in selecting the seeds offered at this establishment 
| for the ensuing year, and they can be relied upon as pure 
| and genuine, carefully selected and raised from the very 
| best varieties, and properly cured. Many kinds were rais 
| ed in the immediate vicinity of this city, by Mr. C. F. Cros- 
;man, and under the inspection of the proprietor; others 
| were raised by experienced seed growers ; while those va- 
rities of foreign growth, which experience has shown are 
the best, sueh as Cabbage, Cauliflowers, Brocol: all the 
varieties of Garden an’ Field Teurnip, Scarlet Short-Top 
Raddish, Scarlet and White Turnip-Raddish, Dwarf and 
| Early Peas, with Tw nty choice varieties of FLOWER 
| SEEDS, have been imported by the subscriber from the 
long established house of R. ENCH & SONS, of Lon- 
don. 


AGENTS for the sale of Rochester Seeds by 
| the package, &c.—Attica, H. D. Gladding. Amsterdam, 
| J. W. Sturtevant. Audurn, Hudson & Buckbee. Albion, 
| Charlies W. Perkins. Batavia, Lucas Seaver. Ballston, 
E.W. Lee. Buffalo, W. & G. Bryant. Brockport, A. B. 
| Bennet. Canandaigua, L. C. Cheney & Co. Cazenovia, 
|Dr. A. Ford. Castile, Halsted & May. Dansville, H. B. 
| Williams & Son. Elmira, Tracy Beadle. Geneva, Hem- 
iup & Cone. Geneseo, L. Turner. Hudson, W. & G. 
Flomer, Wm. Sherman & Son. IJthica, Lewis H. 
Lockport, 8. H. Marks & Co. LeRoy, Tomp- 
kins & Morgan. Lansingburgh, R. Harrison. Mumford, 

Phelps & Co. Mount Morris, R. Sleeper. Oswego, C. 
& E. Canfield. Perry, R. H. Smith. Penn Yan, John H. 
|Lapham. Palmyra, Hoyt & May. Port Byron, 8. K. 
| Kendriks. Scottsville, Garbutt & Co. Schenectady, D. L. 
| Powell. Syracuse, Foster & Nott. Seneca Falls, C. L. 
| Hoskins. Troy, J. Daggett & Co.- Utica, J. E. Warner 
|& Co. Union Springs, Wm. Cozzens. Warsaw, Dr. A. 
|Frank. Waterford, Wm. A. Waldron. Waterloo, T. 
| M’Clintock. Wyoming, Cornwell & Maine. Pilsfeld, 
‘Vork., James McPhearson. Adrian, 
=. D. K. Underwood. Brantford, C. W. J. & R. 
Curtis. Chicago, Ill. N. Sherman, Jr. Columbus, Ohio, 
| John Miller. troit, Mich. J. W. Strong, Jr. Hamulton, 
| C. W.S. Kerr & Co. Jonesville, Mich. Smith & George. 
Kingston, C. W. Charles Hsath. London, C, W. Edward 
Monroe, Mich. Hosmer Graham. Marshall, Mich. 
|A Callender. Milwaukie, W. T. Holton & Goodall— 
| Jackson & Jewell. Niagara, C. W. James Harvey. Pon- 
tiac, Mich. Rogers & Dunklee. St. Catharines, C. W. 8. 
L. St. Johns— t, Brothers & Co, Springfield, Mass. 
| Chapin & Gun j. K. Bliss. Sandus ity, Ohio, 
|W. T. & A. K. West. Toronto, C. W. Robert Love. 
| Toledo, Ohio, Raymond & Co. Westfield, Mass. Jessup 
|& Co. Ypsilanti, Mich. Edmunds & Co. 

Rochester, N, ¥. JAMES P. FOGG. 








| Storrs. 
Culver. 


Adama. 
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BY THOMAS NOTT. 

Tae Subseril ving purchased the interest of Mr. Jas. 
P. Foae, (late . Smith & Co.,) in the ImpLement Busi- 
xess, will continue the business as heretofore at the old 
stand on Front-St., nearly opposite the market. ‘The under- 
signed has united a Tin Shop with the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, where tin ware will be made expressly for the retail 
trade ;—and a good assortment of wooden ware kept con- 
stantly on hand. 

In his assortment may be found the following articles : 
Farmers’ IMPLEMENTS, consisting of the most celebrated 
PLOWS now in use—Langdon’s Corn Weeder and Potatoe 
Hiller and Digger ; Cultivators ; Corn Plows, and a good 
assortment of all the common Plow Points now used; Ja- 

nned and Brittania Ware; Spitteons; Fancy Nurse Lamps; 

Jash Basins; Match Safes; Candle Sticks; Lamps, &c. 
Brittania Lamp and Candle Sticks ; Tumblers ; Coffee and 
Tea Pots ; Ladles, &c., &c. : 

He also keeps constantly on hand a general assortment of 

COPPER AND SHEET IRON WARE, 
and is prepared at all times to make to order any article in 
the manufacturing line. Tin Conductors and Eve Troughs 
made to order. 

A good assortments of Log and Trace Chains, Shovels, 
Spades, Manure Forks, and Harvest Tools from the best 
manufacturing establishments in the country. . New York 
Premium Grass Scythes. 

The subscriber has made and is making a large addition; 
to his stock, and solicits the patronage of all the old custom- 
ers of the Rochester Agricultural Implement Store ; and all 
new ones that may favor him with a call, will find by deal- 
ing with him they will get the worth of their money. He 
will sell as cheap as the cheapest, if not cheaper,—and those 
wishing articles in his line will find it for their advantage to 
call and examine his stock before purchasing elsewhere. 

THOMAS NOTT. 

Rochester, May, 1846. [6-tf] 





‘‘ Burrall’s Patent Shell-Wheel Plow.” 





Mave and sold, at Wholesale and Retail, by CURTIS, 
ROSE & Co., (Geneva, Ontario Co., N. Y.,) manufactu 
rers of Threshing Machines and Separators, Clover Mills, 
Corn Shelling Separators, (a new and desirable article, ) 
Steam Engines and Boilers, Mill Gearings, Water Wheels, 
Stoves, Hollow Ware, Potash and Caldron Kettles, &c. 

The Wheel Plows and Corn Shellers can also be obtained 
at the following places : 

RaPaLse rniaas, Genesee Seed Store, Rochester, 
Epen Foster, Betavia. 

Haut, Ruoapes & SHerman, Syracuse. 

Prerer Cronxuirte, Hallowell, Canada. 

B. F. Davy & Co., Bath, Canada. [4-3t] 


—. 





Sanford’s Straw Cutter. 

For sale by Rapatse & Brices at the GENESEE SEED 
STORE, No. 10 Front St., Rochester. Price $15. 
Rochester, April 1846, [4-1£.] 


Straw Cutters, of all the most approved kinds, used in 
Western N. Y., for sale cheap, by 
RAPALJE & BRIGGS. 
No. 10, Front-st. 








NEW SEED and IMPLEMENT WAREHOUSE. 





GENESEE SEED STORE & AGRICUL.- 
TURAL WAREHOUSE, 
No. 10, Front-Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Tue Susscrisers respectfully announce to 
the public, that they have opened the above establishment 
for the sale of GARDEN, FIELD, and FLOWER SEEDS, 
of all sorts—Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, Ma- 
chines, &c. §&c. 

They intend to have always on hand, a complete assort- 
ment of all the articles wanted in this line by the Farmer 
and Gardener. No pains will be spared to procure articles 
of the best quality. No seeds will be offered but such as 
are undoubtedly fresh and genuine—raised in the best es- 
tablishments of this and foreign countries. The inrplements 
will embrace all the newest and most approved kinds, from 
the best manufacturers in the country. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, &c., will be 
furnished to order from one of the best establishments in the 
country—the well known Mount Hore Nurseries. 
The principal conductor of this establishment has had 
many years practical experience in the business, in Roches- 
ter; and being well known: to a lar e portion of the agri- 
culturalists of Western New York, the undersigned hope, 
by devoting constant and careful attention to the manage- 
ment of their business, to merit and receive a liberal *share 
of patronage. Farmers and others interested, are requested 
te call at the Geneske Seep Srore. 

kara & BRIGGS. 
Rochester, Feb. 1, 1846. 


FARMERS, CURE YOUR HORSES! 
GEO. W. MERCHANT’S CELEBRATED 


GARGLING OIL. 


An Invaluable Remedy for Horses, Cattle and 
other domestic animals, in the cure of the following dis- 
eases: 
Fresh Wounds, 
Galls of ali kinds, 
Sprams, Bruises, 
Cracked Heels, 
Ringbone, Windgalis, 





‘istula, Sitfast, 
Strains, Lameness, 
Sand Cracks, 
Foundered Feet, 
Scratches or Grease, 


Poll Evil, Callus, Mange, 
Spavins, Sweeney, Horn ppg te 
Also a valuable Embrocation for diseases of the Human Flesh. 


Since the virtues of the Gargling Oil have become so ex- 
tensively and favorably known to the farmers of the United 
States and Canada, as a curative oil in diseases of animals, 
and as a consequence, its demand becoming great—there 
has not been wanting those whose cupidity suggested 
to them that if they could concoct something as nearly 
resembling in appearance as they could cugss, with any 
hing for a name, they might urge it upon unsuspecting 
customers as a substitute for the true Gargling Oil. The 

roprietor would therefore caution those who purchase to 
c sure the name of G. W. Merchant is blown on the side 
of the bottle. All others are an arreMpr at imitation, and 
are therefore an imposition. 

For testimonials, synopsis of diseases, and mode of treat- 
ment, see pamphlet which accompanies each bottle. 

{> Sold at the ROCHESTER SEED STORE, and by 
Druggists and Store-keepers in the United States and Can- 
ada. 





dozen I. Stark's superior Hay Rakes, for sale 





Shellers t-=A first rate article, pri 10 for sale 
& BRIGGS. 


Corn 
at No. 10, Front-st. RAPALJE 


Rakes—99 
at the Genesee Agricultural Store, No. 10. Front-st., by 
(4] RAPALJE & BRIGGS, 
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MARKET INTELLIGENCE. 


RocuEstTer, June 27, 1846. 

Turre is little doing in Produce. Our quotations exhibit | 
quite a decline in prices since last month. | 

Woor. —Buyers estimate the transactions during the past 
two wees at about 120,000 Ibs. A great proportion of the 
wool brought in has been of the lower and medium grades— | 
flock-nmsters haying fine wool are probably holding on for | 
better prices. The following quotations will give the pres- 
ent range of prices :— 

Full blood Saxony fleeces, § : } 

Do. Merino do. 

Half-blood do. do. 

Quarter-blood to common, - - 

Coarse English and bad conditioned wool, - 


-. bald 


Rochester Produce Market—Wholesale. 


Pork, bbl, 12,00 
Pork, cwt, 4,00 4,50 
Beef, ewt, 

Lard, lb, 

Butter, lb 

Cheese, new lb., 
Eggs, doz 

Poultry, 

Tallow, 

Maple Sugar, . - 
Sheep Skins, fresh, 
Green Hides, lb 34 
Dry 6 6 
Calf Skins, - 7 


75 @ 
37 
42 
28 

3.62 
88 


10 


4 
8 


Apples, bbl. - - 
Potatoes, --.- 
Clover Seed, 

Timothy, -- - - 
Hay, ton, -- -- 
Wood, cord, . - 
Salt, bbl, ..-- 
Hams, Ib, .. .. 


31 7 
5,00 } 
6 
6,00 
200 





~ 
‘ 


Boston, June 24. 

Woot Marxetr.—There has been a good-demand for | 
fleece qnd pulled the past week, and sales have been made | 
of 20 a 25,000 lbs. at quoted rates, 
Small sales of foreign coarse at previous prices. 
38 a 40 
35 a 37 
28 a 30 


26 a 2, 
32a 33° 
27 a 30 


Com, to } breed, 
Lamb’s superfine, 
Do. ist quality, 


Saxorfy fleeces, 
Amen full blood, 
Do. half do. 


New York, June 25. 
Four is feeble ; Michigan at $4; Genesee cannot be quo- | 
ted over $4,12. 

About 10,000 bushels wheat sold at 85 cts., and about | 
10,000 bush. corn were shipped from first hands. 

A fair business done in Pork ; prices from $8 to 8,12 for | 
prime, and 10,37 for mess. 

Beer, $4,75 a $5, and $6,504 $7. Lard, 5a6 cts.— | 
Pickled and smoaked hams are dull. The stock market is 
healthy. 

Burrato, June 26. | 

The transactions in produce yesterday and to-day have | 
been larger than for weeks previously, and a more anima- | 
ted ap ai is consequently discernible among dealers 

enerall The sales referred to embrace some 1200 bbls. 
ichigan ‘flour composed of Fayette, Valley Mills, Manches- 
ter and Schuyler brands at $3,31}, and 400 bbls. Monroe at | 
the same quotation. Some 200 bbls. Ohio and Michigan 
also sold at $3,25. 

In wheat we hear of the sale of 2,000 bush. Michigan city 
at 73 cts.—4500 bush. Milwaukie at 72 cts.—an invoice of 
Racine per sch’r Baltic, embracing some 1700 bush., at the 
same—5600 bush. Wabash at 70, and 2300 bush. Chicago 
at the same. 

In corn a very fair inquiry exists, and a sale of 900 bush. 
was made at 30 cts.; a slight advance on this quotation, 
however, has been obtained for some superior samples. 

7,955 bbls. flour, 16,986 bush. wheat, 8,062 bush. corn, 
were shipped by canal on Thursday.—C ‘om. 








New York State Agricultural Society. 
To gentl: C ing the Executive Committee of the New 
"York State Agticultural Society :— 

Ar our coming meeting, on the Second Thursday in July, 
much important business will be brought before you; and I 
hope that every member of the Committee will make it con. 
venient to attend at that time, for it is very, desirable that 
there should be as full an attendance as ible. 

J. M. SHERWOOD, President. 

Auburn, June 16, 1846. 








| be held in the ey 


| volume. 
| will aid us in disposing of this extra edition—and trust, that 
/new subscribers and other friends who receive a copy of 


pasicemeee. Socicties. 


Mowror Co.—The next meeting of the Monroe Co, Ag. 
| Society will be held at the affice of the Genesee Farmer, on 
the second Tuesday in August, for the pose of appointing 
awarding committees making other arrangements for 
the Annual Fair to be held in October, 

Wayne Co.—The Annual Fair of the Society is adver- 
tised to be held at Clyde, on the Ist dnd 2d days of October. 

Jerrerson County.—The Fair of the rson Co. Ag. 
Society is to be holden at Watertown, on the Ist and 2d 
days of September. Address to be delivered by J. B. Norv. 

Mapison Co.—The fifth Annual Fair of this Society is to 
of Eaton, on the 22d and 23d days of 


September next. 5. B. Burcuarn, President; L. Liyex- 


| LEAN and THomas y* Ciark, Secretaries. 


AtieGany Co.—Officers elected at the last annual meet- 
ing :— Laurens Huxt, Angelica, Presjdent; Jozu Karr 
and Bryce Kerr, V. Presidents; R. Cuurcu, Rec. Sec., 
and A. B. Hux, Angelica, or. Secretary and Treasurer. 


[From the Re-print of our January number. | 
Re-Print.— A Liberal Offer! 
Ir being necessary to ye-print this and the February num- 


| ber, in order to furnish subscribers, we publish a large edi- 


tion—and can now supply one thousand new subscri- 


| bers with all the numbers Trom the commencement of the 


We shall be thankful for orders from those who 


this re-print will lend their influence toward extending the 
circulation of the Farmer. We have been at considerable 
| expense in order to supply this number to those who have 
| revtently subscribed, and if they will obtain,and forward the 
subscriptions of their friends it will save us from loss. 

To such as are disposed to lend their aid, we make the 
following offer :—Any person who will send us eight new © 


| subscribers to the current volume, and remit $3, shall re- 


| ceive a ninth copy gratis ; and for 16 new subscribers, and 
| @ remittance of $6, we wil! send an additional copy and a 
bound volume of last year’s Farmer—or, if preferred, a copy 
of this and the next (1847 ) volume. June, 1846. 

(> We occasionally send specimen | ata of the 
| Farmer to Post Masters an! others who are not subscribers. 
| Will those who thus receive it, introduce the paper to the 
notiee of their friends and acquaintances, and obtain and 
forward subscriptions according to our club terms? We 
| think it will compare favorably with other agricultural pub- 
licatiens, especially when its stze and TERMs are taken into 
consideration. Those who like the manner and matter of 
the Farmer can essentially aid in sustaing it, by exercising 
a portion of their influence in its bebalf—and we shall duly 
appreciate and acknowledge all such favors. 
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